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POETRY. 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 
CHANGE SWEEPETH OVER ALL. 
BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


sweepeth over all: 
were leaves fall 
From the tall forest tree ; 
On to the sea 
Majestic rivers roll— 
[t is their goal. A 
speeds to perish in man’s simple seeming— 
Each disappears ; ; ; 
on end o’ertakes life’s idle dreaming— 
Dust, Darkness, Tears. 


Day hurries to its close; 
he Sun that rose 
A miracle of light, 
Is captive to Night ; 
The skirt ofone vast pall 
O’ershadows all. 
Yon firmamental cresset lights forth shining— 
Heaven's highest born 
Droop on their thrones, and like pale spirits pining, 
Vanish with morn. 


Over cites of old days 
Dumb creatures graze; 
Palace and pyramid, 
In dust are hid; 
Yea the sky-searching tower 
Stands but its hour ; : 
Oceans their wide stretched beds are ever shifting ; 
Sea turns to shore; = 
And stars and systems thro’ dread space are drifting, 
To shine no more. 


Their names die who erst smote 
Nations remote 
With panic fear, or wrong ; 
Heroic Song 
Grapples with time, in vain ; 
On to the main : 
Of dim forgetfulness, for ever rolling, 
carth’s bubbles burst; 
Time o'er the wreck of ages sternly toiling 
His last and worst. 


The world waxeth old, 
Heaven dull and cold; 

Nothing lacketh a close 
Save human woes; 

Yet they, too, have an end,— 
Death is man’s friend. 

Doomed for a while his heart must go on breaking, 

Day after day: 


—_ 


Each 
One comm 


But Light, Love, Late,—all, all, at Jast forsaking, mts 
Clay claspeth Clay! 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ASTORY OF THE PLAGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


In one part of Europe the Cholera still adds its 
horrors to those of war, and though England is mer- 
cifully preserved from its visitation, the voice of 
alarm does not cease to be heard among us—’‘ the 
ery is still, iteomes,” and the talk isevery where of 
fevers, and infections, and mortal maladies. My last 
paper was on Quarantime, whence the trans’tion to 
the plague must seem easy and natural. 

Among the friends I acquired during my residence 
at Constantinople, there was nobody I valued so much 
and with whom I passed so much time as Mr. C. 
i———, a native of the place, descended from an 
American family, and informed by travel and the 
constant society of the better class of Franks that fre- 
quent Pera. The following details I gleaned almost 
entirely from him, and he is himself the fond, de- 
Voted father—the hero of his own tale. Madame 

—, his daughter, had been some two or three 
years married to an Englishman attached to our eon- 
sular establishment at Constantinople, and was re- 
cently the happy mother of a lovely infant. A father 
might be partial, but his praises of his daughter’s 
beauty and talent, and goodness of heart, I have often 
heard confirmed by others, and all who had known 
Madame W—— seemed to preserve the most af- 
fectionate and admiring recollections of her. She 
must indeed have been one of those gentle beings 
We occasionally hear of, in our passage through life, 
Whose names are never mentioned without eliciting 
motion and melancholy regret-—who seem to be a 
portion of the heart of every speaker, and of whom it 
18 constantly said, ** Ah! if you had known her!”=— 

evening that Madame W—— was entertaining 

er sisters and other near relations and some friends 
at Pera, she felt of a sudden seriously indisposed.— 
€ plague was known to be in Constantinople, but 


it was not ragin 
g to any great extent,and ha 
ly crossed the Golden ~ 


So little did 
we was among them, that they nearly all felt her 
eine closest contact with her. She 
game at whist, and when the family par- 
Up, she shook hands with all her friends, 
embraced her — and her sisters. That night 

, and the next morning as daylight 

roke into the room, and «allowed her Madane 
a small dark-red spot, about 


hand. She knew the fatal token, but 
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said not a word to her husbund, who was skeping at 
her side; she took her little girl that was lying on her 
som, and placed it in a cradle, and then wyited un- 
i. such time as she could send for her fathe 
When Mr. C. Z—— entered the room ‘he was 
alone. She mournfully held up her hand, and he 
saw with horror the plague spot on her wrist Still 
however, there was a hope that it might not | 
pi e—a feeble hope indeed, but it served t¢ cheer 
im, as he took the sad road to the dwellin 
of those professors who are called Plague 
and who by constant practice are supposed to 
to detect the malady in its earliest stages. The 
came to her bedside and filled the hearts 
the household with consternation by declaring that 
Madame W had indeed the plague. No peer 
er had the word passed his lips than every body tun- 
ed to flee—-the servants, who were Christians of Be- 
ra, and far from feeling the indifference to the pla 
and the conviction of fatalism common to the T'u 
would not stay another moment in the house, a 
her husband, who was almost petrified with fear, wis 
amopg the first to leave the perilous spot. As t 
noble-hearted woman, who had borne: the doubt an 
conviction that she was attacked by the fatal malady. 
with the courage of a heroine, saw this desertion, and 
that her infant daughter too was taken away, her 
strength of heart failed her, and while burning tea 
came to her eyes, she said to her father, who stoo 
close to her, hanging over her with an expression o 
anguish on his estiilipdance—* Tout le monde m’a- 
bandonne, mon pere! mois vous ne m’abandonnerez 
pas?”—** Jamais! ma fille,” was the answer of the 
parent, who had not a thought to give to his own safe- 
iy but who, as he spoke, embraced his darling, suf- 
ering child, and caught her infeetious breath on his 
lips. By this time the house was cleared of all save 
the father and daugher, the plague doctor, and an 
old Turk, who, fortified by the predestinarian doc- 
trines of the Koran, volunteered his services and at- 
tendance on the sick, whom no Frank in Pera would 
have approached for a mine of wealth—whom 
band, sisters, brother—all the nearest and dearest 
connexions abandoned—all but her good old father! 
_,When the plague-doetor refired, the house was 


by 


its Tnmates from a distance. No condition can 


‘well be imagined more calamitous than this—to see 
‘oneself avoid 


ed by one’s fellow creatures—to feel 
that to approach a human being would be a crime— 


to watch the rapid progresses of a disease that so. 


rarely fails to kill, in the person of one dearer to us 
than all the world beside, to count the dull hours as 
they pass on, and to know almost to a certainty that 
in so many hours the dear object of all one’s solici- 
tude will be rendered insane by the scorching fever, 
and insensible to one’s attentions and earesses—in so 
many hours more will be a discoloured corpse—in 
so many more the food of worms, of loathsome 
worms; though that flesh is of our flesh, and fair, and 
dear, and most precious to our hearts and eyes! 

In declaring Madame W——’s disorder to be the 
plague, the doctor had remarked that it did not 
seem the most virulent ¢lass of that disorder—that 
it was rather what he termed ‘la peste benigna,” 
but unfortunately before the malady was ascertained, 
she had been copiously bled by a European practi- 
tioner. I say unfortunately, because it seems to be 
established that nothing is more prejudicial in plague 
cases than the use of the lancet, and her poor father 
was always of opinion that had she not been bled she 
would have recovered. 

When the bubo broke out on herarm, her devoted 

rent bathed it with his own hands, and even when 
it had burst, entirely regardless of his own life or 
death, he dressed the festering, revolting wound: 
whilst she was burning with the most horrid fever, 
and writhing with pain, he often ee her in 
his arms, and her aching head would recline on his 
bosom, and her Haven, te as the vapour from an 
oven, would mingle with his. But yet he caught 
not the infection. 

Frequently did the affectionate young woman ex- 
press her fears that her dear father would be seized 
with the fatal disorder—frequently did she entreat 
him earnestly to leave her to her fate; and as long 
as she retained her reason she testified her sense of 
his truly paternal affection and devotedness in words 
whose recollection seldom failed to make my stout- 
hearted friend’s eyes overflow with tears. But it 
was most piteous when the heat that raged at her 
brain destroyed her fine intellect, and she remained 
either mute asin a lethargy, or uttered words void 
of meaning, or sentences of the wildest and most 
confused import. The predominant object in the 
mind and heart of the young mother was her infant 
daughter, and at times she would implore in a tone 
the most piteous, that they would restore her child. 
At other moments she would clasp her arms over 
her scorching breast, as though she held the little 
eherab in her arms, and her parched lips would 
move as though she blessed it. Sometimes her hag- 


céd in quarantine, nobody éntering its doors, but 


gard ey>, as it glared across the apartment, seemed 
to be fijled with icnaginary objects, and she would 
smile or frown as these fantasies of her diseased brain 
were ble orotherwise. Meanwhile her afflict- 
ed father, whom now she could not even know, much 
less recognise his fond unwearying cares of her, 
scarcely left her bed-side for a moment, but sat 
sometimes with her hand in his, sometimes gazing 
fixedly oa the form of his darling daughter that 
might almost be seen consuming itself away like a 
statue of wax before a glowing fire. The old Turkish 
menial went and came and supplied him with that food 
which he gould hardly be said to taste in the bitterness 
of his grief,and Which he scarcely would have thought 
of himself.” My friend always deser?bed the nights he 
thus passéd, as something most awful. ~ Every thin 
would be sffll'in Pera and the adjoining suburbs 6 
Tophana, and Galata—so still, so silent. the sick 
room, that the breathitig of his dying child was 
dreadfully audible; and whén this silence was inter- 
rupted by the barking of some of those innumerable 
dogs that stray about Constantinople without any 
master, and with whatever home the corners of the 
streets, or the Puins of houses may afford them; or 
when the Beckdji, or Turkish watchman, going his 
round, struck at intervals the stone pavement of the 
streets with his elub, which is always heavily loaded 
with ‘an iron ferule, and the hollow néis€ echoed, 
through the long, narrow, dark street of Pera, the 
sounds only served to render deeper still, and more 
rave-like, the solemn silence that succeeded them. 
he tall white minarets of the mosque of Tophana 
were immediately below the house, and visible from 
Madame W——’s chamber. They rése stark in the 
deep blue sky of night, like sheeted ghosts, and in 
addition to the sounds I have mentioned as interrapt- 
ing at tervals the solemn silence, there proceeded 
from them, at the Moslemin’s hours of prayers, the 
tow, impressive chant of the Muezzin, which, and 
more particularly, at the midnight Ezann, at the 
stilly hour of davueds and sleep, broke on the ear 
like a voice from another world. Atthese sammon- 
ses to prayer, the poor old Turk, who was always 
near at hand, and who had contracted a reverence 
and affeeion forthe Christian that so loved his 
daughter, would retire t@eornerof the ‘room and 


ers; the petitions of th might be’as effi- 
‘eacious at the throne of Heavenly grace and mercy, 
as ptrerand sounder homilies; But it was not the will 
of Providence that Madame W——~ should he restor- 
ed to health and to her fond father, whose life seem= 
ed to depend upon hers. ; 

I'believe it-was on the fourth day of her dreadful 
malady that death teleased her from her sufferjng. 
For some hours before the awful moment her reason } 
was restored, and thongh weak and faintand with bat 
the * shadow of a sound” for her voice, she spoke 
composedly and most affectionatély to her dear pa 
ent, who had grown pale, and thin, and haggard, in 
watching over his darling child. She recommended 
—and what is there on earth so sacred as the recom- 
mendatioa of a dying mother in behalf of her off- 
spring? ste recommended her infant to the protection 
of her sisters; she spoke of the difficult and danger- 
ous career-of a girl deprived of a mother’s care, and 
she hoped that ber dear Marie would supply a mo- 
ther’s place, At intervals, when she saw her poor 
father bowed down with grief, she would make an 
attempt at composure and even gayety: and her fine 
countenance would sparkle for a moment with its 
former ‘vivacity, and her bright intellect still exer- 
cise that influence which when in health and hap- 
piness irradiated every society she frequented. It 
was after one of these efforts, that my friend, whose 
eyes were constanily riveted on her, sawa sudden 
change in her countenance—there was an awful 
something flashed over it—a flitting shadow of myste- 
ry and solemnity—the reflection of coming im- 
mortality—a something like the shade of a bird high 
up in the heavens east ona deep and solitary lake. 
The fond father passionately grasped her hand as 
though by physical force he would prevent the 
spirit’s eternal retreat. She fixed her large black 
eyes on his anxious face, and muttered * Je meurs. “ 
His arm was then round her attenuated waist, he clasp- 
ed her eloser to his bosom, he grasped her hand still 
firmer; a gentle pressure—so gentle that it would 
scarcely have discomposed the down on a feather, 
returned the paternal pressure, and she breathed 
forth her soul in his embrace, and her pale, cold 
face fell like marble upon the uow desolate bosom 
of her father. ; 

From the first disclosure of her disorder—from 
the first moment when on entering that room which 
he had searcely ever left since for an instant, she had 
silently raised her hand and showed the small dark- 
red spot on her wrist, he had felt that his child must 
die; four days and sleepless nights he had watched the 
approaches of death, which he had eve hour seen 
coming nearer and nearerand more rapidly; the voice 


of hope had long been mute in his parental heart; the 


grave was before hiseyes; but now that she was dead, 
he could not comprehend how it could be—how she, 
who but now, breathed, and spoke, and looked love 
and life, should be an inanimate, cold, cold mass— 
how she, his own flesh and blood, should be senseless 
to his caresses and his despair—how she, so exqui- 
sitely sensitive in body as in mind, should’now feel 
no more than the couch on which she reclined, or 
the wooden floor on which he trod, But she was 
dead! and all was over! As long as light of life 
flickered in the socket, though void of hope, he could 
fine occupation; and it wasa relief to his fond and 
aching heart to busy himself about the person of his 
child, to wash her plague ulcer, to sponge her burn- 
iignéck and breast, to hamect her scorched lips, to 


her medicine or her nutriment, to smooth- 


her bed, to raise her in his arms, to support her 
on His bosom, to press her burning, bursting fore- 
heat with his hands, and to render, which he did 
dloné, the very office of a nurse to his danghter—but 
now he had nothing to do, no service to render; no 
exertion to make; a fearful void had fallen upon his 
heart, and he could only groan in impotent despair! 
But there was yet one office to perform; there was yet 
another and the last—the last he could render on 
earth! and when the old Turk brought into the room 
the coffin which had been ured for the “‘mor- 
tal coil,” that all that remained of so much beauty, 
and intelligence, and moral worth, the devoted fa- 
ther took the disfigured form of his child in his arms 
—in the affectionate arms in which she had breathed 
her fast, and himself laid her in that coffin, which he 
closed and secured with his own hands. 

In-the countries of the East, even when there is 
no plague raging, interment rapidly follows dissolu- 
tion. ~ On the evening of the day of her death, Ma- 
dame’ W—— was carried to the Frank buryi 

nd above the extensive ss grove, the Turk- 

ish cemetery of Pera, than which, with its views of 
the rapid Bosphorus that laves the foot of that hill, 
of the sea of Marmora with its group of islands, and 
Oceasional glimpses at sunset of the ithynian a 
pus, there can scarcely be a fairer spot on earth.— 
ome few attached friends who had been apprized 
of the melancholy event, attended at the place of in- 


/ternient, to render their last testimonials of 


opie d _ mi the Chris- 


to amost amiable woman, and oe they couk 
min contact vith him, they spoke words of con- 
dolence and cdtufort to the ber cared fatter, ae le are 
rived slowly following on foot the remains of his 
danghter. Among these gentlemen was Mr. . 
the British Consul General, an old and dear friend 
of Mr. Z——. When the coffin was lowered into 
the narrow grave—as the first earth was thrown on 
the coffin which returned the hollow sound, the most 
awful and desolating the ear of affection can hear, 
this dear friend renewed his offices of consolation. 
Up to this moment the fond father had borne him- 
gelf with astonishing firmness and composure:—b 
the dying bed—by the lifeless body of his child, he 
‘thad not let atear escape him; in danger and death 
he had done all that man could do, and the feelings 
of nature—a parent’s feelings—had been controlled 
iby the stoicism of a man whose lot it had been to 
drigk his full share from the overbrimming bowl of 
human calamities; but now that familiar and friend- 
ly voice of Mr. C——, added to the effect of the de- 
solating sounds from the disappearing coffin, unnerv- 
eilhim completely; the strength of heart and head 
gave way before them, and with a ery of anguish, and 
atiomentary access of insanity, the father rushed 
from his daughter’s grave, and ran towards the Turk- 
ish cemetery, utterly unconscious of what he was 
doing. His friend, however, had every care taken 
of him; ore of Mr. C——’s Janissaries followed him, 
and after the first burst of nature, easily induced him 
to return to Pera, where he was obliged to condemn 
himself to a lonely and sorrowful quarantine, ere he 
could seek alleviation to his sorrows in the bosom 
of his remaining family, or the society of his friends. 
* 


When I was in Tarkey, some three or four years 
had passed since this sad case of plague, and the in- 
fant of Madame W had survived, and grown to 
a lovely little girl, who wasmy petcompanion. But 
not only did the child who was sleeping on her mo- 
ther’s bosom, arid my friend Z—— who received her 
mother’s dying breath, escape the dreadful contagion, 
but all those relatives and friends who had been with 
Madame W—and in close contact with her, when 
ofa certainty she had the plague upon her, were 
equally exempt from the contagion. 

This was a very striking case; it was held by many 
who had no pretensions to medical science, asa proof 
of the non-contagion of the plague, and strongly as- 
sumed as such by a scientific man, the late Dr. M*. 
Lean, who devoted much of his time, and finally lost 
his life in endeavours to ascertain the real nature of 
this destructive and most mysterious disorder. But 
Dr. M‘Lean was guilty of an important,omission, for 
in writing an account of Madame W——’s case, he 
never mentioned that a Greek servant girl some 
weeks after caught the plague in the chamber in 


— 
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which she had died, and followed her mistress to 
the grave. Mr. Madden, who was at Constantino- 
ple at the time, and acquainted with the family, and 
who has mentioned the ease in his book of Travels, 
says “that several weeks after Madame w—’s 
death, when two servants were sent to open the apart- 
ment, which had been closed, and to remove the bed- 
ding, one of them, immediately on entering, com- 
plained of the closeness of the chamber; next day 
she had the plague, and died in some few days; but 
Mr. W——, the husband of the unfortunate lady, 
added to me, in reference to the Greek girl, that, 
fatigued by the labour she had undergone in opening 
and purifying the house, and oppressed by the heat 
of the day, she had thrown herself down and reposed 
some time on the mattress on which her mistress 
had expired. In eases like these every accompany- 
ing cireumstance, every detail, however minute, 
should be noted and given; and the additional fact 
stated by Mr. W—— will not perhaps be considered 
unimportant. 

The result of my inquiries into the history of the 
Plague at Constantinople and elsewhere, would cer- 
tainly generally to confirm the remarks with 
which Mr. Madden closes the case of Madame 
W——. ‘This is one of the many proofs (Se al- 
ludes, of course, to Mr. Z——, her father) I have 
had of the influence of the mind over this disease. 
In no other complaint is this influence so marked, 
The man who is apprehensive of contagion is always 
the first to take this disease; fear is one 
ing cause of plague; bad living and debility are the 

roximate causes of the susceptibility of pestilence. 
r have always observed those who were most deeply 
interested in the patient’s fate; his father, mother, or 
wife, and who were constantly by his bed-side, were 
seldom attacked, while the servants and strangers, 
who entered the room now and then, were general- 
ly infected.” Yet after this assertion of the preva- 
lence of mind and affection, Mr. Madden is obliged 
to subjoin that he has known many ‘Turkish houses in 
Constantinople which have been shut up after the 
death of every individual within their walls: this also 
has been pointed out to me at Smyrna as well as at 
the capital, and I have noted, that the houses that had 
been so desolated, were nearly without an exception 
the houses of Turks, who take no precautions against 


the plague, and can hardly be said to be aS of 
the predisposing cause of fear. . MP. 
SALICETTI, 


A Story or Tat Sours or France. 
Passing through the south of Franee in the autumn 
of 1828, 1 h related the particulars of the fol- 
lowing story. The events, which were then of re- 
cent occurrence, had excited deep and general com- 
miseration, and they are, indeed, as tragical as any 
darkened the annals of domestic life. 

out the close of the preceding spring, a 
arrived at Rayonne. a youth of de- 
licate and prepossessing appearance. He was her 
only son, on whom, since his father’s death, her 
hopes more anxiously depended, but whose declin- 
ing state of health at this time had rendered her fears 

redominant. Indications of constitutional weak- 
ness had of late given some grounds to dread the ap- 
proach of consumption, and by the advice of her phy- 
sician, and prompted by her own apprehensions, 
Madame Armand had journied with her son from 
their home in Normandy, to seek for him the more 
beneficial climate of the southern provinces, which, 
with the change of scene, it was hoped would check 
the threatened advance of this ruthless malady. Ma- 
dame Armand had some letters of introduction to 
Bayonne, in whose neighbourhood it was her inten- 
tion to procure a residence for her son, and it was 
her desire to board him with some respectable fa- 
mily, where he would be secure of the attentions so 
ceful to the invalid, and might enjoy the cheer- 
ulness of society, without being exposed to its irri- 
tations and fatigue. In answer to her inquiries on 
this subject, she was given to understand that the 
advantages she was in quest of were likely to be ob- 
tained, could a pension be procured in the family of 
Salicetti, a farmer-general, very favourably known, 
and who possessed a mansion pleasantly situated in 
the vicinity of Bayonne. 
aay received the most agreeable impression 
from the beauty and air of repose which hung around 
the scenery of Chateaa Valette, she sought an in- 
terview with Salicetti. She stated to him the ob- 
ject of her visit, and felt disappointed when he evine- 
ed some reluctance to meet with her proposal. There 
was much, however, to excite interest in the appear- 
ance of the young man himself, and maternal solici- 
tude expressed in the countenance of Madame Ar- 
mand had the effect of awakening in the wife of Sali- 
cettia sympathy which passes quick between the 
breasts of mcthers, and which in the present instance, 
pleaded powerfully in behalf of the former lady, 
who, before her departure, had the gratification to 
find that Salicetti had acceded with cordiality to her 
wishes. Ina few days, H Armand became an 
anmate of Chateau Valette, and his mother, with re- 
animated hopes, bade farewell to the family, re- 
turning to the north, from whence affairs 
d not permit her to be longer absent. 
The character of Salicetti was one whieh wins the 
ree from the guise of art, or the tricks 
of cold artificial With's little defi- 
clency exterior softness, he was a man endowed 
with generous feeling, and with honourable princi- 
ples, in the of which he was always 


rompt and sincere. He possessed, perhips over 
highly, the glowing temperament of his geen 
clime, but its ebullitions, though liable to bz misdi- 
rected, naturally tended to the side of liberility an 
justice. By the careful improvement of a slender 
patrimony, and his frank and honest bearing, he had 
advanced his station in society, and had eventually 
become one of the most respected of that class in 
France denominated farmers-general, He bad mar- 
ried a young and pretty Provencale of grod con- 
nexions, to whose beapty he was not insensble, but 
in whose gentle affections, and characteriste virtues 
asa wife, he had still greater reason of reconcile- 
meat than himself; the inequality was not sich as to 


be incompatible with the reladionship the nad mu- | p 


tually formed. One daughter had been the fruit of 
their union, little Madeline, a child now four years 
old, whose beauty and airy play diffused within 
their compass a summer gladness, and drew still 
closer around her parents the ties of home. Prizing. 
thus the happiness which flowed within the circle of 
his dwelling, we may explain the doubtful aequies- 
cence of Salicetti in the admission of a siranger to 
his fireside, where even trivial changes are some- 
times apprehended as sufficient to alter the current 
of accustomed and cherished enjoyment. 

Among their dependants and the neighbouring vil- 
lages Salicetti, with his wife, enjoyed a merited 

pularity. He was the liberal patron of the village 
estival, where his presence was hailed with pleasure, 
and in vintage time was happy to promote those rus- 
tie gayeties, so congenial to the spirit of that jocund 
season. His wife, while indulgent to this holiday 
gladness, had yet stronger claims on the hearts in many 
acottage-home. She was a ‘friend in misery too,” 
and to the sorrowing and the sick was even a wil- 
ling visiter, exercising the charities of a benevolent 
nature, and diffusing, by her gentle sympathy with 
human ills, more benefit and solace than the hand 
of science is able to bestow. Need we then wonder 
that, in ‘‘huts where poor men live,” so many tongues 
weve ready to welcome and bless the wife of Salicet- 
ti! 

Henry Armand soon became domesticated in Cha- 
teau Valette. Obliging and unaffected manners wore 
away all feeling of” restraint, and his society com- 
municated an agreeable interchange of thought and 
event to the little circle of Salicetti. He was a lov- 
er of nature, and hada taste for scenery, formed 
amid the landscapes of his native Normandy. To 
gratify this taste, and as promotive of health, he fre- 
quently aécompanied Salicetii to various parts of the 
country, which, in the course of his avocations, the 
latter had oceasion to visit, and it was nut long ere 
he felt the restorative agency of exercise, and the 
cheerful impressions from new and smiliag objects. 
When not engaged in these excursions, his time was 
pleasantly occupied with books, with music, and 
other tasteful pursuits, or in visiting with Madame 
Salicetti, for kindly purposes, the surrounding cot- 
tages, where he was received with a smile and 
hearty regard. Such were the circumstances at 
Chateau Valette, producing an amount of happiness, 
which they who try the more ambitious modes of 
life have seldom purehased for all their ‘‘means and 
appliances to boot.” But change is the doom of 
alga? and there is little security for human 
joys. f this the sequel to the history of Salicetti 
affords a melancholy instance; and it needs not to 
dwell long on its painful recital. 

There are some in the world so unenviably con- 
stituted, that to them the happiness of others is an 


offence, and a joy it is to see the fabric of the happi- 
“ness destroyed. 


One of this class had already mark- 
ed Salicetti for a victim, and commenced to execute 
the plan of his malignity. One night the following 
anonymous letter was handed to Salicetti:—** Sali- 
cetti, a friend bids you take heed—be not careless of 
your honour with the stranger and your wile.” The 
suggestion had the effect fora moment of sickening 
the soul of Salicetti; but it quickly gave way toa 
sounder feeling, to the confidence, hitherto unshaken, 
in the virtue of his wife, and toa flush of burning 
indignation at the vile asperser of his house. Regard 
to the feelings of others prevented him from making 
any disclosure of the cireumstance,and he had nearly 
succeeded in banishing the irritation from his own 
thoughts when another secret and similar communi- 
cation reached him. This was less laconic than the 
first, insidiously adducing each “thin airy cireum- 
stance,” as confirmations of unfaithful conduct, and 
giving such a colour to particulars as was fitted to 

indle and mislead the open and two vehement tem- 
per of Salicetti—finally, professing that nothing save 
a disinterested zeal for his honour could have in- 
duced the writer to inflict the laceration of a recital 
so unhappy. 

The contending emotions which were now excited 
Salicetti struggled vainly to allay. The poison had 
been absorbed, and spread and rankled with a subtle 
power. At times, when the conviction that his fears 
were causeless had almost prevailed, and his breast 
felt relieved of a hideous oppression, would wither- 
ing doubts retarn,and wrap his thoughts in darkness. 
But it is easy to conceive the progress of passion so 
well known, in a mind whose character was more 
passionate far than reflective. It is sufficient to state 
that the unhappy Salicetti soon suffered all the wretch- 
edness of a ‘‘mind diseased.” Difficult as was the 
task, he had hitherto been able to control his emo- 
tions before the individuals, unconsciously their eause 
nor had he practised any unworthy artifice to con- 
firm or impeach the innocence of the suspected par- 
ties. But this state of restraint or suspense was too 
intolerable to be long endured, and he resolved to 


end it. He accordingly intimated one morning that 
he had to set out on business for the little town of 
C—, which would detain him for a few days. His 


| intention was toretaru unexpectedly at night, pre- 


d with some for having 

is journey till the following day. . 
“Night pode oe and Heory Armand had retired to 
rest accompanied by little Madaline, whose childish 
fancy to sleep with him had occasionally been in- 
dulged. Her mother had completed the last domes- 
tic cares, and was also about to seek repose, whea 
a person called to solicit her presence for a little time 
in acottage hard by. A young girl lay there very 
ill, in whom she was very much interested, and she 
roceeded straightway to the cottage. While she 
was forhwith on this benevolent errand, Salicetti 
enteredthe garden, which lay extended behind the 
chateau It was a dewy eve—one of more than or 
dinary }eauty—the moonlight sleeping sweetly on the 
bank, snd the air full of lingering aromas, exhaled 
during the day from a thousand flowers. They who, 
with tnquiet thoughts, have been placed in scenes 
of sua placid repose, can tell what an exquisite ap- 
precition they have of their beauty which yet th 
canmt enjoy for the care within, As Salicetti sp- 
rowhed his dwelling, every object around him vas 
itel to fill the sense with pleasure, but these oaly 
male him now feel more acutely the loss of his in- 
teal peace. Judging from the stillness within that 
thy house-hold was at rest, he advanced to the door 
ich opened on the garden, and felt inly startled 
a finding it open; he entered softly and proceeded to 
the chamber ef his wife. ‘To avoid alarm by too ab- 
rapt an entrance, he knocked gently on the door, but 
t» this summons no reply of course could be return- 
«d. Pausing yet a moment, he entered the room— 
his eye quickly searched and found it vacant. The 
‘magination may picture the effect of this discovery 
on the morbid mind of Salicetti, Driven by a crowd 
of distempered fancies, he hurried to the appartment 
of Henry Armand. ‘Through the latticed window 
che moonbeams streamed into the little chamber.— 
Salicetti beheld two reposing forms, and deemed 
that the proof of his dishonour Was befuve him. In 


phrenzied rashness he drew a poniard from his 


breast, plunging it into the bosom of her he believed 
his guilty wite. Scareely was the fatal act committed 


when hisear caught the sound of a light coming 
footstep. He turned—he called aloud—* Who goes 
there?” His wife appeared; she stood with looks of 
anxiety and surprise. Salicetti was smote as if an 
unearthly apparition had met his gaze. He stood, 
but for a while had no voice of utterance to ber in- 
quiries. At length, between the pauses of hot and 
hurried breathing, he put a few eager questions, 
which she answered with rapidly increasing alarm— 
explaining the cause of her absence from the house. 
** And Madaline,” cried he, ‘* where is the child?” 
Reply was made to this question, when a sick]; 
spasm shook the frame of Salicetti as he ejaculat 
**Eternal horror—I have murdered my own child!” 
In another moment he had driven the dagger into his 
own heart. His hapless wife was spared this sight,for, 
overwhelmed with the electric rush of misfortune, 
she had sunk, cold and unconscious as the marble 
floor on which she fell. Well had it been for her 
had she never awoke from that icy trance. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


PASSAGES FROM INTERCEPTED LETTERS: 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 


The moon streams broadly across my chamber, 
dear Imogene, and the night-air comes in soft and 
balmy, and I cannot sleep—though long ago, | pre- 
sume, the gentle goddess raust have ** sealed up your 
eye-lids with her silver wand,” and 1 am, probably, 
among those, whom neither sickness nor care should 
keep waking at this late hour, the only willing 
watcher. ‘The clock has just struck two, and its 
clear, quivering cadences have left me here, the 
dream that l was weaving with my head out of the 
window, broken and unwound, and my indefinite de- 
sire for converse and sympathy changed into a de- 
finite remembrance of one whose society alone ever 
left me without a wish beyond, and whose sympathy 
alone ever answered the wild aud imperative ques- 
tioning within me, It is a glorieus night—a broad, 
sparkling band of moonlight lying across the bay 
from the fort to my window, as if Dian had flung 
down her spangled cestus upon the water, and the 
stars just perceptible through the white silvery at- 
mosphere, and this heavenly silence so absolute and 
spiritual (oh, what a relief it is after the dizzy hurry 
and turmoil of day-time!) settling upon one’s very 
soul, like the wings of the Angel of Contemplation, 
Itis at hours like this, thatl wish for you. I may 
almost say, it is at hours like this alone. It is rarely 
that refined spirits can meet in this perturbed world 
without wronging the clear sense of each other’s de- 
licacy and heavenly temper. I should fear to 
from the same feeling, and of the many women to 
whom I have been, in my wandering life, partial, I 
remember but one whom I should be willing to see 
inany mood, and at any hour. Whether it is the 
fault of our nature, or whether we commence our 

Sssionate intercourse on too high a key of romance 

know not, but I seldom fail to be shocked and 
mortified at the daylight moods of women. You are 
perhaps, more than we, subject to impressions from 
things about you, and your daylight circumstances 
are more ee pnd, frivolous than ours, 
come away from my 8, for instance, for a morn- 
ing lounge, the tone of my mind elevated rather than 


ey | stage at the melancholy hour of two in t 


lowered by my Occupations, and I meet 

that talked intellectually and last 
night’s moon, and find her engrossed with the ion 
of a hat, or a new chapter of scandal, or what is 
worse, vacant and common-place, her very tone flat- 
tened,and the very eyes I thought so brilliant, grown 
dull and glassy—and it is not that I was deceived 
then, or that she is changed essentially now, but that 
the exhaustion of the Over-night’s fatigue,or the un- 
romantic details of a toilet, or the degrading minute 
of shopping, and street idling, have brought her 
mind insensibly to a vul level, and it will need 
music, and lights, and excitement, and all the inspir- 
ing appliances of society, to arouse and wind it up 
again to its passionate key. It makes, I think, a 
nice distinction in the sexes. Men seldom lower 
their mental dignity in the presence of 
men often. 


1 wrote you last from Sara With 
the gay world I turned my face to the ores 
middle of August, and after a day or two at T 
(among the sweetest of scenery, and I am sure : 
kindest and most hospitable of people) I took the 
e mo 
for the route by Greenfield. I do not think there is 
more magnificent scenery in the world. The road 
lies along in the bed of a winding valley for a great 
distance, the most superb uplands swelling away fom 
your feet to the tops of the mountains on either side, 
and exquisite surprises of perspective constantly 
opening right and left, as you get on, and streams, 
and ri forests, and rocks, and all the lavish mate- 
rial of the sublime, breaking in upon your eye, with 
almost too hurried a succession of beauty and majes- 
ty. We came about noon to the foot of Hoosack 
mountain, and walked up of course. The views back 
from the turnings of the road were on a scale of un- 
equalled grandeur. You must traverse the route 
yourself, for I cannot describe it. The descent on 
the east side to Deerfield river, is a business to hold 
one’s breath upon; but once fairly and safely accom- 
plished, the wonderful loveliness of that little stream 
creeping so thinly and slenderly at the feet of the 
tremendous ranges that overhang it, gives you a sen- 
sation of novelty and quiet delight, as delicious from 
its Own excess, as itis from the abrupt contrast. 
We arrived in Boston duly, and here we are, Phil 
and myself, at the Tremout—a palace of granite, the 
most magnificent hotel probably either in Europe or 
America, and filled just now with all the fashion and 
half the talent of the country. They are a fine people 
here:—more intellgent than fashionable, more sump- 
tuous than elegant, more Roman than Grecian,—a 
compound of Southern hospitality and Northern cold- 
ness, of the most self-devoted attention, and the nicest 
discrimination of the claims to it. There is but one 
authentic circle, and when once introduced to a mem- 
ber of it, you make the entire revolution. There is 
but one lady-autoerat, the most imposing and the gay- 
est and most gifted of fashionists, and her acquaintanse 
is an insurance to all parties and to all proper people, 
and, more important than either, to her own perpe- 
wal atmosphere, one which no man can breathe with- 
Oit intoxication, and no woman (forgive me, dear 


eee without envy. But this is getting per- 
80 


Phil is in high feather. He drives and flirts, and 
writes verses almost without changing his gloves, and 
creature of occasion as he is, he does it all well, and 
the two first certainly, if not the last, with great bril- 
lianey, Last night he drove me to a fete-champetre 
given at one of the seats in these most exquisite of 
envirous. The atmosphere and the stars, and the 
rich, golden moonlight, if they bad been ordered 
for the occasion, could not have come in a better 
humour for beeuty and softness. The grounds were 
the finest, and the decorations, and the music, and the 
spirits of the company, were all a little more exalted 
than, in my hamble sphere, I had been accustomed 
to. I was as bewildered as Christopherus Sly. One 
thing I did observe, however—the singular devoted- 
ness of manner with which Phil addressed every wo- 
man to whom he had any thing in the world to say. 
There was an earnest and yet timid respeetfalness 
about it which I had been in the habit of supposing 
beyond counterfeit, and a sign of true passion always. 

e rode home somewhere in the ‘small hours,’ 
and as I sat beside him in the tilbury, silent and half 
tranced with the pleasure I had received, I could 
hear, by an occasional jingle in his soliloquy, that, 
without diminishing his attention to his trotting roan, 
he was composing. We reached home, and sat down 
to a cold woodcock, and Phil called for a pen, ink, 
and a bottle of claret, and in some twenty minutes 
handed across the table the following verses:— 


TO 
midnight deep. I came but now 
From the bright air of lighted halls, 
And while I hold my aching brow 
_ upon my dim-lit walls; 
And feeling here that I am free 
To wear the look that suits my mood, 
And let my thoughts flow back to thee, 
I bless my humble solitude, 
And bidding all thoughts else begone, 
I muse upon thy love alone! 


Yet was the music sweet to-night, 
And fragrant spices filled the air, 
And flowers were drooping in the light, 
And lovely women wandered there— 
And fruits and wines with lavish waste 
Were on the marble tables piled, 


And sets the 


And all that tempts the eye and taste, 
haggard pulses wild, 


| 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


id Jens sadness, what he holds in his hands? Put thy hands then in 


ann 
ers t yet I felt no 
f thee—I thought of thee! 
change the music played, 
Each fragrant breath that stole to me, 
My wandering thought more truant made: 
The lovely women passed me by, 
The wit fell pointless in my ear, 
I looked on all with vacant eye, 
I did not see, I did not hear. 
musician’s master tone 
sweet—thy voice were sweeter far; 
They were soft eyes the on— 
I worship gentler are; 
The broad, the pillars tall— 
With silver lamps and ane al 
ly thought how poor was al , 
: "To one on tone from lips like thine— 


felt how well forgot 
Wee earth’s best joys—where thou wert 
ld think now that those verses, which, 
ine uncommonly pretty, were an ¢ 
the most natural and sincere feeling, by a “ys oF 
love was more to him than all the pomp and circu 
stance under heaven. Notat all, The next moran 

he ordered Alfonse, who imitates his master’s i 

to perfection, to make six copies upon maneenwr 
er, and carry them to six of his admirations w ‘ 
did not happento visit the particular cirele in a 
the party was given. I should be willing to ag 
a shot for every thought he bestowed upon either ty) 
them till the evening ore in nothing 
sandapalecheek after this. 

hie portfeuille another littie ba- 
gatelle, which he read to mea night or two since, 
written in a more serious vein than usual, after a 
conversation with one of the loveliest—the very 
loveliest of women. She said something to him 
about her morning devotions, and his verses are pro- 
bably his inferences from her deseription, 


She rose from her delicious sleep, 
And put away her soft brown hair, 
And in a tone as low and deep 
As love’s first whisper, breathed a prayer— 
Her snow-white hands together prest, 
Her blue eyes sheltered in the lid, 
The folded linen on her breast, 
Just swelling with the charms it hid— 
And from her long and flowing dress, 
Escaped a bare and snowy foot, 
Whose step upon the earth did press 
Like a new snow-flake, white and mute— 
And there, from slumber soft and warm, 
Like a young spirit fresh from heaven, 
She bowed that slight and matchless form, 
And humbly prayed to be forgiven. 


Oh God, if souls unsoiled as these 

Need daily merey from thy throne— 

‘Vf shé, upon her bended knees, 

Our loveliest and our purest one, . 
She, with a face so clear and bright j 
We deem her some stray child of light— / 

If she, with those soft eyes in tears, / 

Day after day in her young years, / 
Must kneel and pray for grace from thee, 
What far, far deeper need have we! 

How hardly, if she win not heaven, 

Will our wild errors be forgiven! J 
Quite pretty, is it not? I verily believe Phil once 

had a heart—but, as the author of the Young Duke 
very truly remarks, “there are men, who, if disap- 
‘vesarer once in a true passion, are the most heart- 
ess beings in the world for ever after.” With a 
knowledge of his history, the philosophy may easily 
be fitted to his character. 

By the way, did I send you his definition of a 
heart, and some similar matters? It is included in 
one of his nonsenses for the “Gazette,” called, “A 
Short Catechism for Congress Hall.” As wellas I 
remember, it runs somewhat thus: 

What is the chief end of man? Impression. 


What is the chief end of woman? Firtation. 
Who made ~~ The tailor. 
ae is a heart? A trite mineral used for bar- 


What is matrimony? A game for money. 
What is pleasure?” The art of fidieslag all the 


faculties at once. 
What is dinner? 
tions. 
_ What is lunch? 
tite. 
What is beauty? 
defined by “style.” 
What is nature? 


The vul 
the uneducated. vulgar defect common to 
What is truth? 


mtn A traditionary fable—qualities 
What is religion? Etiquette. 
What is atmosphere? A compound of manner 


Helgi! remembered? God 

clock is striking four! “What vigils 


- 
Good night, dear Imogene. 


. wane Love Scene.—« Beloved of my heart, 
said she, embracing him, know- 
Proverb which says that man is worth 


A tete-a-tete with interrup- 
An operation to appease appe- 
The result of education—better 


mine, that I may then possess the greatest treasure 
in the world.” Nureddia gave her both his hands, 
and she covered them with her kisses. While they 
were thus engaged, the stars began to glisten in the 
firmament, and the breath of God arose in the breeze 
of night.---Vew Arabian Nighis. 


From the New York Mirror. 
SKETCHES BY AN EDITOR. 


**What a medley lies on my table this morning. 
Here’s a work in sheets—London edition—the onl 
copy that ever crossed the Atlantic. It will be re- 
published here soon.” 

** You have read it?” 

No. ” 


R you know not how it will go, Mr. Edi- 


" 2 ust as well as if it had appeared last year, Mr. 

er. 

** The author is here himself, has dined with the 
critics, the reviews are all written; it isto be ushered 
into existence with a flourish of trampets in the——, 
which is to be re-echoed in the——. Mr. A. has 
pledged himself, Mr. B. is the writer’s boon com- 
panion, Mr. C. will praise it because he hates the 
ge of = —, pie issued at the same time; and 

r. D. puffs every thing in the lamp, and gets the 

“ But the public, Mr. Editor, the public—” 

“The fiddlestick, Mr. Reader, the fiddlestick. 
That modest looking thin octavo yonder is the new 
satirical poem, damp from the press; it lies by the 
side of the Christian Expositor. These engravings 
arefrom——. What scratching. ‘The man there 
looks like a monkey. Mem.—three creditable en- 
the encouragement they deserve. 

Otes, too—a season-ticket to the dancing bear; a 
prospectus of a new journal; the first number of a 
periodical, just established in Louisiana; new music, 
new magazine, specimen of improved type, and— 
but here comes Peter from the post-office with let- 
ters and papers.” rh 

** Why, what a mass of information you must re- 
ceive from that immense heap!” 

“You forget, sir Reader, you forget. We gain 
from them news of a freshet, or a blow; but these 
are streams, not fountains. They bear from the 
large cities the enormous reservoirs, the floods of 
news with which they irrigate the distant country. 
For one moment look over those lying by your el- 
bow. Open at the first page. Now read.” 

Ingham’s letter—the cabinet.” 

** Now the next.” 

** The cabinet—Mr. Ingham’s letter.” 

** And the next.” 

“ Heavy fall of rain. Mr. Berrien. Mr. Ing- 

m’s letter.” 

“ Peep into that little blue seven by nine. What 


says its worship?” 


Mr. Ingham’s letter. Mr. Calhoun. Ah! here 
are some critical observations. ‘ Mr. Calhoun’s let- 
ter is now before the public. It is pervaded through- 
out by a remarkable tone of candor and manly vigor. 
The sentiments of this invaluable document should 
be widely circulated through the nation!’ ” 

rown fellow in the large t * The Independent 
United States Champion.’ 

** Read the motto.” 

*'To wake the soul by tender strokes of art.’ 

‘Mr. Calhoun. The tamous epistle of this traitor 
to his country is now before the public. We have 
given the concluding portion a place in our columns 
of to-day. The reader will observe the tone of gro- 
velling pusillanimity and hypocritical cunning which 
pervades the whole of this monstrous confession of 
apostacy and wickedness. The abandoned and li- 
centious character of the writer can only be equalled 
by the—’ 

** Well, a truce to politics. ‘You see how the 

rid wags, dear reader; and may conceive the la- 

ur of a poor editor in endeavouring to pick the 
rain of truth out of all this chaff. Bat yet who cares? 
“hese are but the weeds of a luxuriant soil; let them 
sprout up; among them much good is accomplished. 
Here’s the ‘ Invicible Patriot’—an arrant, time-ser- 
ving creature as ever breathed; and the ‘ Greenburgh 
Messenger’—that growls and grumbles like a bear; 
and so on to the end of the chapter. Though (to 
change the figure) many a one shines through the 
crowd with the native light of intelligence and hon- 
esty, and sheds its beams of wit and wisdom upon 
the local subjects of the town or village, where it has 
chosen its orbit.” 

There is one thing which provokes a smile upon 
the visage of a person accustomed to the large scale 
on which matters are transacted in a — city: 
viz. the exaggerated importance which occurrences 
receive from the country prints and country places; 
for instance, a fire. Who cares for a fire in New- 
York? When the bells peal through the wide silence 
of the night, the sleepy citizen, perchance, raises 
himself on his couch, and gazes a moment at the 
glare reflected upon the heavens, then turns again to 
sleep; and if a house ortwo ora few blocks are burn- 
ed down, how carelessly the eye glances over the 
paragraph in the corner of the next day’s paper, and 
passes from ‘* T welve new buildings in the Bowery, 
Xe. to the marriages, theatre, auction sales, Ke. Ke. 
Look into a country village on such an occasion, or 
read the next Saturday’s Gazette, and you learn, 
That the inhabitants of the peaceful village 
while wrapped in the mantle of unconscious slumber, 


315 


were startled at the dead of the night by the awful 
and appalling ery of ‘fire!? The hideous conflagra- 
tion first laid hold of Mr. Jenkin’s barn, then burned 
on to the building used asa store by Mr. Jackson, 


mg dreadful to relate, was totally consumed,” 
c. 

This peculiarity is yet more visible in case of 
death. Neither nature nor art has a sound so ut- 


terly and inexpressibly mournful as the toll of a fu- 
neral bell in the country. It is the very voice of the 
uciversil tyrant whispering to your ear, and sinking 
thrillingly to the innermost core of your heart. A 


Y | perfect shadow broods over all things. The gloom 


hushes every dwelling, and is reflected from eve 
face. You cannot shake off the impression. it 
weighs on your soul like lead; and when the simple 
crowd come forth, and the coffin heavy with that 
which a few hours before was a breathing, thinking, 
perchance, hoping being like yourself, meets your 
eye; how the chilling influence curdles the blood in 
your veins, and makes it creep around your shoul- 
ders. Yet what is death in a city? What an empty 
mockery is a funeral to all but the stricken bosoms 
which are bleeding and writhing with the cruel bolt. 
With what apathy, peradventure mirth, the shuffling 
crowds glance at the ominous train? The elattering 
hoofs of the bean’s steed strike fire as he dashes 
recklessly along, the clerk hurries onward with his 
bundle, the stage-driver’s whip echoes as he hastens 
his jaded team; the rapid notes of the piano may be 
heard through the damask curtain that shades the 
apartment of fashion; and the sweet belle floats by 
gracefully with the never-ebbing tide, and dreams 
not that she herself, maugre those sunny eyes and 
that placid bosom may, even before the flower on her 
brow has faded, be thus borne on, and thus disre- 
garded. 

** Hey-day, sir, here’s a digression—from an edi- 
tor’s table to a graveyard.” 

** A digression, gentle reader, suffer me to hint, 
neither unnatural nor uncommon.” 

** But [ set out with you, in the hopes of being 
amused, and you have wheedled me into a sermon. 
I thought you would fling off your suit of sables, and 
laugh with me, not preach,” 

** True, true, my kind and merry companion; 
pardon the transgression, but remember that the 
mind is restless as the magnet, and sadness is written 
on so many points of the moral compass, that the 
thought, in its thousand vibrations, cannot always 
point to pleasure.” 

**Hush, sir editor, what have you to do with sad- 
ness’ Your health is good, your conscience is un- 
seared, your journal is popular, you count on your 
list of patrons, names that make the heart leap, and 

your avocations lead you through the most enchant- 
ing scenes. What other men seek as amusement 
you enjoy from the necessity of business;and instead 
of wasting life in some pursuit which requires neither 
literatare nor reflection, you are continually called 
upon to stuly the one, and to develope and eultivate 
the other. Your existence is like that of bees and 
birds. You are for ever fluttering around frait and 
flowers. You feed upon all the elegant essences of 
fashion, pleasure, and science, Nearly all other 
professions lead man aside from these paths, into 
something grovelling and tedious, which he pursues 
only from considerations of business, as the sailor 
imprisons himself ina floating dungeon, and consents 
to toss for months on the deep, at the peril of wind 
aud waves; or as the miner digs into the bowels of 
the earth for the hidden metal. When such as these 
find themselves in the light and pure regions which 
you inhabit, well may they look upon you with 
envy.” 

** Talkest thou thus to me, dear reader? Then 
doI know thee for one with a bright fancy, but an 
inexperienced mind. Art thou yet so fresh in the 
pilgrimage as not to have learned that the most deli- 
cious food the soonest palls upon the palate? ‘That 
honey may become loathsome; that you may weary 
even of the warble of a bird? ‘There are times when 
the eyes will ache with the glitter of splendour. It 
is decreed that nothing, literally nothing, in this 
system of imperfect perfection, called physical and 
moral nature, can stand the test of close familiarity. 
The most polished marble betrays its coarseness 
when exposed to the microscope. There is no mu- 
sic but you will at length turn away from it with sa- 
ted ear, or detect in it some jarring association; no 
fage but some unlucky angle or repulsive expression 
may flash upon you from an unexpected position, or 
in an accidental glare of light; no character but at 
some of these dull cold moods, which occasionally 
float damply and darkly along the atmosphere of all 
minds, you shall stumble upon a weakness or a vice, 
a perception blunted to delicacy, a blindness to what 
you deem a truism, a string in the heart that refuses 
to vibrate when you touch it affectionately, a some- 
thing indefinite, as a chillin the air of a summer day, 
which after all may be in yourself. ‘Thisis the era- 
ving of unlimited expectation, for more than nature 
has created—the fineness of keen love, whose exqui- 
site edge can only live in the fancy, and is turned by 
the touch of any thing human. I remember I once 
had oecasion to travel over a country searcely set- 
tled, upon a journey of many weeks’ duration. My 
way lay directly through oak forests,across the source 
of large rivers, and by the most romantic spots that 
ever travelling painter treasured in his sketch-book. 
I had cherished the love of forest scenery like a pas- 
sion. Its magnificent clumps of giant trees, its calm 
air of primeval silence and grandeur, the vast varie- 
ty of branches, which sometimes bent superbly over 


my head like an arch, and sometimes extended to 


the ground like the walls of a fai ace, fain 

reflecting its green light around, 7, tinting the 
sides of the searee-trodden road. For the first week 
or two these perfectly enamoured me. I was utterly 
alone, with a steed that might have borne Richard 
the lion-hearted through the proudest tournament 
of England; and as [I mused on the broken bridge, 
or watched the wild squirrel leaping from tree to 
tree, or descended into the Eden depths of the lux- 
urtant valley, or mounted to the summit of the hill, 
and caught a panoramic view of the wide woods and 
shining rivers below, I almost vowed, in my soul, to 
abandon the trickery of artificial society, and fly here, 
a nature’s gifts might be enjoyed on her own 

m. 


** Pray, Mr. Editor, this is all very fine, but what 
has that to do with your profession?” 

“* Patience, dear reader, patience; youth is so im- 
petuous, even as thy fancy has painted the charms of 
un editor’s life, so was this journey to me. In three 
weeks I was sotired of the eternal recurrence of si- 
milar images, beautiful as they actually were, that I 
pined for an open field or paved street, and the hum 
and bustle of the town. I was fairly sick of leaves, 
branches, tall woods, and the trunks of trees. When 
I went to bed and closed my eyes, the everlasting 
boughs were waving around me, the squirrels were 
leaping across the ceiling, the wind was rushing 
over the foliage, I could not exclude them from my 
imagination, and when I galloped into a town of some 
fashion, and entered the ample hall of a large hotel, 
I felt as if I had been saved from drowning. Thus 
may the seeming fair things of earth become value- 
less and unwelcome if forced upon the enjoyment. 
Even Rasselas was wretched in the happy valley.” 

** And pray, Mr. Editor, of what may these inde- 
finite disadvantages thou speak’st of be composed?” 

‘**One of them, my respected reader, is the im- 
possibility of chattering long in the morning, with 
an agreeable friend like thyself. Business must be 
attended to. I have already staid with thee too 


long. Come in some other time, good reader, then, 
1 will confessall. Had I dut time. 
**1 could a tale unfold 


Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes—” 


But here’s Peter, with his melancholy face, for more 
copy, to cram down the throat of my voracious pub- 
lication; therefore, by your leave, I shall postpone 
this eternal blazonry till a future visit. SEDLEY. 


From the Courier des Etats Unis. 


POOR DIEBITSCH. 

He possessed a pretty fair reputation, and passed, 
as it were, for a great man, but some fiend of ambi- 
tion whispered in his ear and persuaded him that the 
Poles were so many Turks. 

He bestrode his great war-horse, and over 
hill and dale: the Bon Quixote of the] orice aris- 
toeracy, he hastetied to subdue the rebels in eight 
days, and, if necessary, to hang all Poland on th 
same gallows. Filled with foamy indignation and 
boasting, he arrived before Praga—and there Chlo- 

icki welcomed him with kisses—not from his own, 

utthe cannon’s mouth; and the hero of the Balcan 
retreated at full speed for twenty leagues or more 
in orderto chant the Te Deum of his vietory—in 
safety. 

And ever since he has marched in a similar man- 
ner, from success to success. Finally, at Ostrolenka, 
he achieved his last victory. "Twenty thousand Rus- 
sians were left on the field of battle, with four. thou- 
sand Poles, the army of Skrzynecki retaining its po- 
sition! ‘The Rassian General made,as usual,a magni- 
loquent report of the conflict, but Nicholas wasin a 
sullen humour. This man, said he, must have the 
cholera morbus. A courier immediately left the 
antechamber, and wrote to one of his friends, who 
was in the army: ‘*The Czar has decided that Die- 
bitsch Sabalkansy shall have the cholera morbus.” 

In the mean time the Emperor pacing the apart- 
ment, continued: ‘* No, he die of a violent at- 
tack of the apoplexy.” 

A second courier quitted the room and wrote to 
the army: “The Czar has decided that Diebitsch 
shall die of an apoplectic attack.” 

Poor fellow! he had laughed, chatted, and ym 
all day, as was his custom; he had forgotten Skrzy- 
necki, and imagined himself as victorious as when 
he routed the Grand Vizier and his turbaned follow- 
ers. But atnight, while dreaming of conquests and 
honours, it seemed to him as if four strong hands 
were upon his throat, and a sense of suffocation, which 
ensued, produced his sudden death. The next da 
the friends of the two courtiers wrote to their friend, 
‘the editor of the Prussian Gazette. 

‘* Sir, said the first, the illustrious General is dead 
of an apopletic attack.” The editor pub ished the 
news; but, two hours after, he received a!ctter from 
the second, which said: “* Sir, the vanjuisher of the 
Turks has died of the cholera morbus. ” 

**Diable!” ejaculated the editor, scraiching his 
head, “ this looks a little more probable,’ and he in-, 
serted the report. 

Poor Diebitsch{ He died of a political cholera. 
He died as aman, whom they wished to punish with- 
out having the right. Pray for /és soul, and for the 
body of his successor. 

Dutt Men.—Blessings be on dull men—I do not 
mean the dull men who won’t talk, but the dull men 
who will. They are sleep’s physicians—her minis- 
ters, preaching peace and sound slumbers to all men. 


Take an example:—One of this good sort of persons 
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sups with you at eleven, talksaz you till one, you in 
the mean time compose yourself in your arm chair, 
fit your elbows comfortably in the corners, eross your 
legs, mix your » light your cigar, and resign 
yourself, like a philosopher, to a late lecture. t 
two ae you have had oceasion to say ‘* Yes,’ 
thrice, “No sure?” twice or so; ‘‘ Indeed!” about 
the same number of times; and this is all it has cost 
you for a soporific, which made up of medical ma- 
terials, would come to a crown at least. From two 
till half-past two, he is himself somewhat silent; his 
whiffs and words come forth, like the companions of 
the ark, two and two; and you observe, without sur- 
ise, that he is rundown. Ina few minutes more, 
e looks at his watch, and remarks that ‘It is time 
to go”—that is he perceives that you are saturated 
with sleep: you persuade the other glass; he refuses 
it; then you yawn your widest, beg his pardon, and 
bid him’ “good night.” He goes home, happy that 
he has been Jistened to with so much of deferential 
silence: you stumble up to your chamber, with such 
an entire resignation to the inevitable necessity of 
sleep, that pulling off your clothes seems an absurd 
delay; and you are offin a minute to the district of 
dreams, and rise, next day, wtth no headache, and 
with a calm serenity of mind which is unknown to the 
lovers of clubs and noisy congregations of men.— 
But for the senseless prejudices of mankind, such a 
man as I have described would be “taken” as wil- 
pasty as we take spring physic, and courted, not cut; 
ora 


‘* Blessing goes with him whereso’er he goes,” 
the blessing of sleep. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Ocrosper 1, 1831. 


INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 

There is perhaps no subject in all the range of 
thought, to which less importance is attributed, than 
the proper attention to our habits; and yet it may 
with truth be said, there is none, which, from its in- 
fluence upon the character and happiness of the indi- 
vidual, is entitled to a larger consideration. The 
influence of the habits of a nation may easily be traced 
in the historic page; in the every day converse with 
the world, we see their power developed in the forma- 
tion of the character and standing of the individual. 
Thus we hear the Englishman characterized as phleg- 
matic and cold, whilst the Frenehman is valued for 
his gayety and good cheer, and the ardent constancy 
of his attachments. The New Englander is distin- 
guished by his cunningness and aptitude for business, 
whilst the Southerner is recognised by his excita- 
bility, and the hearty lavishness of his hospitality. 
Whence springs these distinctions between nations 
and persons, separated by so narrow boundaries? 
To their difference of habits alone, is it attributable. 
The Englishman is brought up in a land the very 
atmosphere of which seems to glow with calculation. 
His home is surrounded by inventions to facilitate 
the road to wealth, and his native government holds 
up to him the tinsel of distinction and the pride of 
preferment, as the property of the highest bidder. 
But on the other hand, the Frenchman is surrounded 
with the sprightliness of mirth, and the hum of plea- 
sure, in every corner of his native land. The re- 
tirement of the villa yields to the lively sound of 
music and the measured step of the rustic dancers, 
whilst the noisy metropolis presents at every turn 
something new to direct the attention aid please the 
fancy. In New England, as in our mother country, 
the pursuit of wealth seems to engross all the atten- 
tion, and estrange the heart to every thing like fer- 
vency of feeling. But in the south, where the weari- 
ness of labour is shifted from the owners of the soil 
to the unhappy slave, more time is devoted to the 
cultivation of the amiable and friendly feelings of 
the heart, and the attention is less absorbed in the 
nicety of calculation, and the hurry and bustle of bu- 
siness. Thus, too, we may trace the broad lines of 
distinction between other governments and indivi- 
duals of the same government, and we may also find, 
in every case, as in those we have just noticed, the 
essentials of those distinctions consist in nothing 
more than the various effects which their different 
habits have in the formation of their charaeters. 
More particularly, however, would we now notice 
the influence of habit upon the character of the indi- 
vidual. There are some persons who indulge in 
dark and gloomy musings,and are never seen to smile 
at the liveliest excitement; while on the other hand, 
there are others, whose brows are always relaxed, 
whose cheeks are always dimpled with the smile, 
and whose apisite flow in one uninterrupted channel 


of mirth. Of these two classes of beings, there are 
instances in every nation, The superficial observer 
passes over this distinction in the characters of men 
without any difficulty, and thanks heaven when he 
is rid of the one, and blesses nature for ereating him 
such a companion in the other, But the deeper stu- 
dent of nature penetrates the matter a little further, 
and as he learns the circumstances and history of the 
two, discovers, oftentimes, in the slightest events, 
the causes which gave rise to the peecujisrities of 
each,and stamped them with dies of so different casts. 
The history of Byron may be taken as an instance, 
where the slightest circumstances fixed the charac- 
ter of the individual forlife. Byron had aslight de- 
formity by nature, which, as he grew up, stung hive 
deeper and deeper with regret. On one oceasion, 
his irascible mother, wielding her keenest weapon— 
a womau’s tongue—upbraided him with that defect, 
which no misdeed of his had brought upon him. 
Her words fixed like a barbed shaft in his heart, and 
rankled there until he died. To this simple circum- 
stance has been attributed, and we think correctly 
too, the misanthropic character whieh that unfortu- 
nate man bore with him through life. §$o in the 
lives of other men, we frequently find the same 
effects resulting from equally trifling causes. In the 
various avocations of men, too, we have the causes 
of the wide differences of character which are found 
in society. The soldier may enter the camp, with the 
chill of fear crawling through every vein, when all is 
secure; and may retire, when a veteran, amidst the 
hissings of cannon balls, unmoved and unalarmed. 
The young diseiple of Minerva may stumble on the 
even plain around the foot of Parnassus, yet in the 
course of his ascent, as experience lends him her 
assurance, he may climb the most rugged path with 
a firm and steady step. Habit, in short, is every 
thing in life. With habits of gayety and cheerful- 
ness about us, we may make light the gloom of the 
dungeon, and gild the darkest cloud of sorrow. The 
habit of close application in study will make up the 
deficiency of talent, and place the common mind on 
a level with brightest genius. Habits of industry 
will make the poor man rich, and the rich man hap- 
py- Habit will do every thing, as well for this world 
as the world hereafter. Be careful, then, in the 
formation of habits, and bear in mind the good 
maxim of Horace— 


“ Quo semel est imbuta recens, servobit odorem 


Testa due.’’ 


The following letter was picked up on the deck 
of one of the North River steamboats, and is pub- 
lished by the editor with the hope that it may meet 
the eye of friend Jonas. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1831, 

My Dear Jonas:—You have heard betore this of 
Yes! every person that has ever read poetry, 
on any subject from the martyrdom of science down 
to the petite of a lady’s shoe string, has heard of this 
beau ideal of all that’s poetic in America, Yet few 
of us beyond the precincts of ** down east” have ever 
breathed the atmosphere of the same room with him, 
or grasped his poetic fist with a fraternal elench. 
Forgive the vanity, friend Jonas, but I’ve seen him, 
and [I’ve bowed to him, and shook his editorial hand. 
I’ve listened beside the same piano with him, to the 
same song from the same pretty lips, and I’ve blend- 
ed my admiration with his, in the praise of the same 
pretty little face of Miss ——. I know you are 
ready now, with your effeminate inquisitiveness, to 
put the ** when and where, etc.;” but be advised to 
let those matters rest for a moment, lest the sudden 
revelation of the mysteries of this acquaintance, 
blended with your high wrought curiosity, should 
prostrate you with an apoplexy. Well—as the wo- 
men would say—well, I was invited by the hospitali- 
ty of some kind friends, to meet him at Mrs. ——’s 
soiree. And so, as Miss —— would say, and so—I 
went. It was about eight o’clock in the evening, 
**you know”—that is you ought to know—as we 
citizens generally start on such occasions at that hour, 
when with a trembling hand and palpitating heart, 
I pulled the bell of ——’s door. Music and mirth 
struck the tympanum of my ear, as our friend C—~ 
would say, the moment the door was opened. Hea- 
vens! thought I—what, laugh and sing before ——? 
I should as soon think of raising the psalm in a pres- 
byterian meeting house. I went in, and met, un- 


moved, the stare of dozens of beauty beaming eyes, so 


absorbed was I in the contemplation, that I was now 
about to appear in the august presence of —. I 
looked around me, and all that met my eye was hu- 
man. There was nothing, save the seraph moulded 
forms of the two young ——, that bore any claim to 
the title of superhumanity. Where is he? I inquired 
of every neighbour, as 1 twisted through the lively 
throng, where’s ——? “* Oh! only to think he hasn’t 
come.” Jonas, hast thou ever ridden a dozen miles 
to a fox chase, and after thou hast arrived, learned 
that the fox gnawed a hole in the bag, and got loose 
the night before—if thou hast, then thou mayst judge 
of my feelings, when this last sentence fell upon my 
auricular organs, from the lips of Mrs, ——. He 
hasn’t come. Well, may be he will come, you know; 
and so, sure enough, about eleven o’clock, he did 
come, and with an apology for his dress—which, 


- from its looks, I should judge he had not trifled away 


more than two hours with—he was ushered into the 
parlour. He bowed prettily, and as he advanced 
every mouth opened wide in listless admiration, and 
every eye grew big in its socket. Here and there, 
and in every corner, were collected inquisitorial 
groups to pronounce upon the man. One remarked 
his figure—another found fault with his nasal organ, 
and thought it too pugged for an intelligent contour, 
Some said he was homely, and some were astonished 
to find him look so pretty; but all agreed in one dis- 
appointment—the monster turned out to be nothing 
but a man. He had two hands, two —s, and one 
body, and one head—but by the by, that’s a devilish 
good ope—and in all other respects, a mere man, 

Some shrugged their shoulders, and our sui generis 
friend John, gave his proboscis a peculiarly signifi- 
cant twitch, as truth became more and more deve- 
loped. He talked but little, and that little at inter- 
vals of short duration. By the by, friend Jonas, that 
reminds me they say ‘‘ down east,” he’s rather slim 

in conversational powers. What think you of it— 

we here have come to that conclusion. Of this, how- 

ever, more anon. —— hasa goed figure, a pleasing 

address, and withal, as editors would say, we think 

him a clever fellow. He has but one fault, and that’s 

a bad one—as aunt Hester used to say of her servant, 

who pocketed every thing he laid his hand on—he’s 
too unconscionably foppish. Hold one moment, my 

friend, and don’t mistake that I mean his drese—that 
he may regulate as he pleases; but he is foppish in 

every thing he does—he talks foppishly, he walks 
foppishly, he laughs foppishly, and worst of all—he 
writes foppishly. Only to think of a man of superior 
mind and extensive acquirements, perfuming with 

the midnight oil, the fragment of a lady’s shoe string. 

It beats the Grecian age, and Anacreon may take his 
odes with him to the Stygian lakes. But in the 

midst of all my confusion, I had well nigh forgotten 

to tell you that on the same eventful night, I became 

acquainted with Mc——, a most sterling soul, and a 

master pattern. The lite fellow, for he’s small in 

stature by the side of ——, at first seemed lost or 

mislaid in the general anxiety which prevailed to get 
a look at——. But a moment only, served to bring 

him to light again, in bold relief. The effervescence 
of —— soon died away—the syllabub consistency of 
his character soon melted on our palates, and left us 
as we were before. The pleasure of the appetite 

was served, but no nourishment followed. In Mc—— 
it was widely different; he had the substance about 

him, and he left us something to chew upon. Of the 

two geniuses, however outre my opinion may appear, 

i decidedly preferred the latter, and with all the la- 

mentable weakness of our women upon the subjects 

of foppery and flirtation, yet I verily believe that, in 

the present instance, solidity took the prize with 

them. Butas before—more of thisanon. * * * 

For the present, very respectfully Yours, &e. 


THE CONSECRATION. 

The consecration of the Rev. Dr. Ives, as Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of N. Carolina, 
took place on Thursday morning, the 22d ult. at Tri- 
nity Chureh, Southwark. The assembly was large 
highly respectable, and embraced a great number of 
strangers. The ceremonies of the consecration, al- 
ways interesting, were on this occasion rendered es- 
pecially so from the comparative youth of the new 
Bishop, and the character of those who joined in 
the solemnities of the oceasion. An eloquent and 
appropriate sermon was delivered by the Right Rey, 


Bishop Onderdonk, of New York. Many of the 


most eminent of the clergy of the Protestant Epi 
copal Chareh were present. 


Some of the foreign journals utter strong anathemas 
against what they stigmatize as the vile practice of 
street smoking, or cigar smoking in the street. As 
this habit is indulged in to a considerable extent in 
this country, and not to the advantage of the passers 
by, we think it well enough, with all due deference 
to the tastes of those who indulge in the pure Haya- 


na, to quote one or two of these forei inions: 
Scotsman rails out thus: 


** We never seea person indulging in i 
practice of cigar smoking in the ng 
ut our bowels — within us for the lamentab] 
state of his intellect. There are only two alanten 
among street smokers—puppies and blackguards — 

— will Sa the former by their bushy hair, 

e eyes, and emaciated jaws; they ene 

in crowded thoroughfares with a in thelr 
through which smoke and impiety issue without in- 
termission. The second class wear ver light sli 
pers, smoke fearfully black cutties, and eep the ob 
eye on your fob, while the other is reclining on your 
breast-pocket. There is no doubt, however, that 
some respectable persons may be found, who take a 
cigar in the street, but these eing so few in number 
with the classes we have described the 
should really show their deference to public opini 4 
and that they have a sense of their own honour ot 
character, by desisting from a practice in which so 
many of the opposite character indulge. Bakersand 


sweeps—greatly superior men to most of the street 


smokers—are obliged, by the poli : 
keep at a distance ow} police regulations, to 


ronged pavements; 
think the police would do well to Imitigate the pablie 


nuisance complained of by compelling every person 


with a cigar in his mouth to take hi 
bestial the causeway.” 


Surely an editor who indulges in so severe a strain 
upon one of the moderate vices, if it deserves the 
stigma of vice at all, must be independent. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, from the United Service Journal, 
is more temperate, and holds out the dogma that a too 
great indulgence of the Spanish weed, is almost as 
fatal to health as a too great indulgence in the juice 
of thegrape. The Journal says: 


** The Surgeon-General of the Forces has recen 
made public his belief, that never till within the Ios 
20 years did he see so many young men with pale 
faces and emaciated figures, and he attributes the ex- 
istence of the evil to the use of cigars. Exclusive of 
| the low habit of imitation, a dulness and feebleness of 

understanding, an absence of intel resources, @ 
vacuity of thought, is the t inducerment to the 
use 0 this, as of all other drugs, whether from the 
cigar shop, or the snuff shop, or the gin shop, or the 
wine cellar. There may be times and circumstances 
in which the inhaling of hot smoke of a powerful nar- 
cotic drug is useful to the human body. But may 
not the habitual application of nareotie influence 
weaken or deaden the nervous and muscular action 
needful to digestion’? And may not even the exces- 
sive quantity of the matter of heat, thus artificially 
conveyed into the ap) tend to a dessication of the 
system, a8 injurious under general circumstances, as 
it may be beneficial under aliens ones!” 


LEOPOLD, KING OF BELGIUM. 

The history of this young monarch has been singu- 
larly eventful. The following sketch of it, from the 
editorial columns of the New York Daily Advertiser, 
will be found interesting. The Advertiser has ne- 
glected to mention that Leopold distinguished him- 
‘self for his bravery in the battle of Waterloo. The 
Duke of Wellington spoke highly of his intrepidity 
and valour, both in his déspatches and in conversa- 
tion after the battle. In the late affairs with the Bel- 
gians he bore himself calmly, and, under the cireum- 
stances, as bravely as his craven subjects would per- 
mit him to do. 


* When panes was married to the then heir 
apparent of the British throne, in virtue of which 
relationship he would, if her life had been contino- 
ed, have been in effect the King of that nation, Al- 
though he must have reigned in the name of bis 
queen, still his station would have rendered him a 
sovereign, and he would have exercised the influ- 
ence, and borne the dignity of monarch of that great 
and J empire. The death of the Princess 
of Wales putan end to these hopes and expectations; 
and though he was provided with a spleudid income 
by the nation, he had no reasonable grounds to an- 
ticipate any future event, which would raise him 
above the condition of a subject. 7 
When Greece, under the auspices of Great Britain, 
France and Russia, was emancipated from Turkish 
thraldom, and placed in the attitude of an independ- 
ent nation, it became necessary to look up among 
civilized nations,a suitable person to be placed at its 
head. In searching for a candidate for the throne of 
this regenerated people,the above mentioned powers 
turned their attention to Prince Leopold, and offer- 
ed him the Grecian crown. After due deliberation, 
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declin honour; manifesting, in 
of sound judgment, and 
= sense, in avoiding a station whic’ 
Peoened more difficulties and embarrassments, than 
might be placed in it. An 


gratifications, to 4 ‘ustified him in preferring 


subsequent events 
ch he pursued. To this day, n 
to fill the Grecian throne—a fact, 


which shows very clearly, we think, that the 1s 
iable one. 
of events, Belgium became separat- 
ed from Holland, and it was necessary for the peace 
of Europe, that that country should be formed om, 
a distinct independent government, at the head 0 
which it was considered expedient to establish a s0- 
yereign under the title of King. This was to be ac- 
complished under the supervision of the five great 
wers of Europe, Great Britain, France, Austria, 
eg and Russia. After due consultation, they 
fixed their attention upon Prince Leopold, and offered 
him the Belgiancrown. He final accepted it; and 
by the consent, and with the approbation of the peo- 
he ascended the throne. yg 
Thus, in the course of a few years, this prince has 
been a candidate for no less than three crowns, one 
of which he was providentially prevented from wear- 
ing; another he voluntarily declined; and the third he 
now possesses. Butit was scarcely placed upon his 
head, before he was obliged to engage 1n a war for its 
security, and had he not been promptly assisted by 
those who aided him in mounting the throne, he pro- 
bably would have been driven from that, and his 
kingdom, in avery few days after he entered upon 
duty of his government. Fay 
neve should me surprised, if before this time, 
King Leopold I. wishes himself back to his guiet, 
respectable, and gratifying residence in England. 
He has left every thing that would make an unambi- 
tious man comfortable and contented, fer the empty 
title of king, and for a position in Europe which ex- 
poses him to a turbulent, and not improbably to a 
sanguinary reign. Flanders is little else than an old 
battle field; and its local situation renders it liable to 
a repetition of its former experiences in this way, 
whenever the general politics of Europe call for a 
general war. How soon that may be, we do not pre- 


end to conjecture.” 


Tur Excuanez.—We learn that a large portion 
of the money has been paid to the property holders, 
whose property now occupies the site of ground in- 
tended for the Philadelphia Exchange. ‘This site is 
bounded by Dock, Walnut, and Third streets. The 
old buildings will be torn down, it is understood, 
by the ensuing spring, and the new building com- 
pleted in the spring of 1833. The Exchange, it is 
calculated, will be one of the noblest buildings and 
proudest ornaments of our city. The liberality of 
the enterprising gentlemen who are stockholders, is 
worthy of all approbation. 


Some of the newspapers seem to treat the project 
of sending a battalion of men to Poland, which eri- 
ginated in this city, seriously!’ The National Jour- 
nal mentions the scheme as laudable, and meriting 
encouragement. It says ‘‘the amount of physical 
strength, which we may be able to subscribe to the 
cause of Poland, may be apparently trifling; but the 
example may be important, and the influence which 
even the smallest contribution to the Poles, in men 
and arms, may have on their efforts and their destiny, 
is not to be ealeulated by numerical rules.” 


Taz Beauties or Monancuy.—A St. Petersbarg 
correspondent of the Liverpool Chronicle mentions 
it asa well known fact in St. Petersburg, that Die- 
bitsch was strangled by order of the Emperor; and 
that it was generally believed that Constantine had 
shared the same fate, as it was well understood that 
his death had been resolved on long ago; and he adds 
that the breaking out of the cholera was exceedingly 
convenient, as it formed an excellent excuse for the 
disappearance of all those who were obnoxious to 
the court. 

The same correspondent speaks of the extreme 
dislike of the people towards Constantine, and con- 
Waste that feeling with the popalarlity which the 
reigning Emperor, Nicholas, has acquired by his 
condescension and pleasing manners. He deseribes 
his Imperial Majesty as standing ina very preca- 
F10US situation, having on the one hand the old Rus« 
sian noble families, who hate all innovation, and on 
the other the foreigners who have been naturalized, 
and “ whose thirst for liberty leads them to expeet 


great things from H 
an extension of knowledge and a 


have frequently 
a in terms of censure to a publication issued 
oston, entitled the Liberator, and edited by a 

¢ of the name of Garrison. The object of this 
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publication appears to be twofold—the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks from slavery on the extermination 
and murder of the whites. This is not boldly 


d | and specifically stated, but it is the natural re- 


sult of the course of reasoning adopted by the 
Liberator, who talks as wildly and incoherently upon 
the subject, as any fanatic need. We are personally 
acquainted with Mr. G. and sincerely believe he 
is actuated by the best motives in running this Quix- 
otic race of philanthropy against the slave holders, 
their lives and property, for what he deems the ad- 
vancement of universal emancipation. But that the 
method adopted is oneof the most unwise, not to say 
atrocious, no sensible man can doubt who peruses 
his publication, with the results before him of the 
recent murderous insurrection in Southampton. We 
have been induced to refer to this publication at this 
time, for the purpose of introducing the following 
startling appeal upon the subject, which appears in a 
late number of the National Intelligencer: 


‘An incendiary paper, ‘ The Liberator,’ is cireu- 
lated openly among the free blacks of this city; and 
if you will search, it is very probable you will find 
it among the slaves of your county. published 
in Boston or Philadelphia by a white man, with the 
avowed purpose of inciting rebellion in the South; 
and I am informed, is to be carried through your 
country by secret agents, who are to come amongst 
under the pretext of pedling, Keepa sharp 
ook out for these villains, and if you catch them, 
by all that is sacred, you ought to barbacue them. 
Diffuse this information amongst whom it may con- 
cern.” —Tarborough Free Press. 


The existence of the production above referred to, 
and the fact of its transmission in great numbers 
threugh the medium of the Post Office, are beyond 
doubt; though we do not believe in seeret agents 
being employed to circulate it, simply, because the 


desperate man to undertake. 


No one knows better than we do the sincerity with 
which the intelligent population of New England 
abhor and reprobate the incendiary publications 
which are intended by their authors to lead to pre- 
cisely such results (as concerns the whites) as the 
Seatompton Tragedy. But, we appeal to the peo- 
ple of New England, if not in behalf of the innocent 
women and children of the whites, then in behalf of 
the blacks, whose utter extermination will be the 
necessary result of any general commotion, whether 
they Vilantiien to permit their humanity to lie un- 
r the reproach of approving or even tolerating the 
rogities among them which have already caused 
the plains of the South to be manured with human 
flesh and blood. ‘To be more specific in our object, 
we now appeal to the worthy Mayor of the City of 
Boston, whether no law can be found to prevent the 
publication, within the city over which he presides, 
of such diabolical papers as we have seen a sample 
of here in the hands of slaves, and of which there are 
many in circulation tothe South ofus, We have no 
doubt whatever as to the feelings of Mr. Otis on this 
subject, or thoseof his respectable constituents. We 
know they would prompt him and them to arrest the 
instigator of human butchery in his mad career. We 
know the difficulty which surrounds the subject, be- 
cause the nuisance is not a nuisance, technically 
speaking, within the limits of the state of Massachu- 
setts. But, surely, surely, if the Courts of Law have 
no power, public opinion bas, to interfere, until the 
intelligent Legislators of Massachusetts can provide 
a durable remedy for this most appalling grievance. 
The crime is as great as that of poisoning the waters 
of life toa whole community. The destroying au- 
gel, visiting the South, would hardly move with a 
more desolating step than the deluded fanatic or mer- 
cenary miscreant who seatters abroad these pestilen- 
tial sheets. We know nothing of the man: we de- 
sire not to have him unlawfully dealt with: we can 
even conceive of his motive being good in his own 
opinion: but it is the motive of the man who cuts 
the throat of your wife and children, in the hope of 
accomplishing what isan impossibility, and which, 
if it were not so, would be, of itself, a tremendeus 
evil. ‘There are citizens of Boston who know what 
slavery is—who have measured the breadth and depth 
of the evil—who know how much injustice has been 
done on this subject by well-meaning persons in the 
Middle and Eastern siates to the people of the South 
in this particu'ar, We call upon them to step for- 
ward, and with that pen they wield so ably, vindicate 
the cause of humanity, as it is outraged by the publi- 
cations to which we refer. We entreat them toawaken 
the people to the truth, and the whole truth, on this 
subject. 
Our readers in the Middle and Eastern States may 
be assured we do not speak thus earnestly on light 
unds. The subject is too grave to be trified with. 
y all which they hold dear, we conjure the real 
friends of humanity not to delude themselves into 
the belief that we overrate the evil of which we speak, 
but to desist from countenancing, even by silence, 
these incendiary undertakings. Let them be frown- 
ed down by universal consent. 


Mrs. Mary Barney, of Baltimore, a lady of con- 


siderable talents, has issued proposals for publishing 


vocation would be too dangerous for even the most | Pe 


by subscription, ** Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
the late Commodore Barney,” her intrepid father. 


SELECTIONS. 


GAMES AND FESTIVALS. 
From Harpers’ Family Library. 

_G Games.—At first their exhibition was 
limited to the funeral pomps of the consuls and chief 
magistrates of the republic; insensibly this privilege 
was extended to less distinguished individuals; pri- 
vate persons and even females stipulated for such 
combats in their wills; the instruction of gladiators 
became a regular art; they were trained, formed and 
exercised under proper teachers, and at last they 
were converted into a sort of trade, individuals be- 
coming masters and proprietors of bands of gladia- 
tors, with whom they travelled about the country, ex- 
hibiting them for money in the provincial towns, and 
at the local games, For the sake of diversity some 
fought in chariots, or on horseback, others contend- 
ed with their eyes bandaged; some had no offensive 
weapons, being only provided with a buckler; others 
were armed from top to toe. Gladiators of one de- 
scription were supplied with a sword, a poignard, 
and a cutlass; while a second sort had two swords, 
two poignards, and twocutlasses. Some only fought 
in the morning, others in the afternoon; each couple 
being distinguished by appropriate names, of which 
we shall give a list. 

1. The gladiators called Secuéores were armed 
“ae a sword, and a species of mace loaded with 

2. The Thraces carried a species of scimitar, like 
that used by the Thracians. 

3. The Myrmiliones were armed with a buckler, 
and a sort of seythe, and bore a fish upon the top of 
their helmets. The Romans had given them the 
nickname of Gauls, ' 

4. The Retiarii carried a trident in one hand and 
anet in the other; they fought in a tunic, and pursu- 
ed the Myrmillo, erying out **I do not want you, 
Gaul, but your fish.” —JVon te peto, Galle, sed piscem 
to. 

5. The Hoplomuchi,as their Greek name indicates, 
were armed cap-a-pie. 

6. The Provocatores, adversaries of the Hoplomu- 
chi, were like them, completely armed. 

a The Dimachzri fought with a poignard in each 
nd. 

8. The Essedarii always combatted in chariots. 

9. The Anabate fought on horseback, their eyes 
being closed, either by a bandage or by a visor which 
fell down over the face. 

10. ‘The Meridiani were thus named because they 
entered the arena towards noon; they fought with a 
sword against others of the same class. 

11. The Bestiarii were professed gladiators or bra- 
voes, who combatted with wild beasts,to display their 
omy and address, like the modern bull-fighters of 

in. 
Pa. The Fiscales, Czsariana, er Postulati, were 
gladiators kept at the expense of the public treasury, 
as their first title imports. They took the name of 

Cesariani because they were reserved for those 
games of which the emperors were spectators; and 
of Postulati because, as they were the bravest and 
most skilfal of all the combatants, they were the 
most frequently called for by the people. 

The Catervurii were gladiators drawn from all the 
different classes to fight in troops, many against many. 

The Samnites, so called because they were dressed 
in the manner of that nation, were generally employ- 
ed at feasts and entertainments, to display their skill 
and agility in mock engagements, and did not use 
murderous weapons, 

From this appalling list it will be seen that no cir- 
cumstance was neglected that could add to the hor- 
ror of the combats, and gratify the cold-blooded cra- 
elty of the spectators, by every possible refinement 
in barbarity. Not only was art exhausted, and every 
incentive applied to perfect the skill and animate 
the courage of the anhappy vietims, so that they 
might die becomingly; but the utmost ingenuity was 
employed in varying and rendering more terrible the 
murderous weapons with which they were to buteh- 
er one another. It was not by chance thata Thra- 
cian gladiator was opposed toa Secutor, or thata 
Retiarius was armed in one way and the Myrmillo in 
another; they were purposely combined in a manner 
most likely to protract the fight, and make it more 
sanguinary. By varying the arms it was proposed 
to the of their death; they ted 
upon barley and other fattening aliments; in order 
that the blood might flow slowly from their wounds, 
and that the spectators might enjoy as long as pos- 
sible the sight of their dying agonies. 

Let it not be imagined that these spectators were 
the refuse of the people; the most distinguished orders 
of the state delighted in those cruel amusements, 
even the Vestal virgins being placed with great ce- 
remony in the front row of the amphitheatre. It is 
amusing to read the poetical deseription which Pru- 
dentius has drawn of that vestal modesty which, 
while it covered their face with blushes, found a se- 
eret delight in the hideous conflicts of the arena;—of 
those downcast looks that were greedy of wounds 
and death:—of those sensitive souls who tainted away 
at the sight of blood and blows, yet always recover- 
ed when the knife was about to be plunged into the 
throat of the sufferer;—of the compassion of those 
timid virgins who themselves gave the fatal signal 


that the death of the blood-streaming gladi- 
ator-— 
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Pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesta jubet, converso police, rumpi, 
e lateat pars ulla amimz vitalibus imis, 


Altius impresso dum palpitat ense Seeutor. 


. That some pleasure might be derived by a war- 
like people from contemp ating the skill and cour- 
age of the combatants, especially where they could 
reward the display of those qualities by giving the 
parties their liberty, we can easily understand; but 
to cut off even this poor me excuse,—to furnish 
blinded men with weapons, and then set them on to 
butcher one another in the dark, was an act of ruth- 
less atrocity that could only have originated in a brue 
tal appetite for blood. Cicero approved of gladia- 
torial exhibitions, so long as none but criminals were 
the combatants. Pliny the younger was of opinion 
that such kind of shows were proper to inspire for- 
titude, and make men despise wounds and death, by 
showing that even the lowest rank of mankind were 
ambitious of victory and praise; but surely the spec- 
tacle of blind combatants could confirm nothing but 
the cowardice and inhumanity from which it sprung; 
nor can men be familiarized to the sight of violence 
and blood, without being tempted to imitate that 
which they see a whole people applaud. 

The masters and teachers of the gladiators were 
termed Laniste, to whom were committed the pri- 
soners, criminalsand guilty slaves, that they might 
be instructed in their horrible art, and fitted for 
public slaughter. Freemen, however, sometimes 
voluntarily hired themselves to the service of the 
arena, the master making them previously swear 
that they would fight even to death. Application 
being made to these Laniste when gladiatorial 
shows were desired, they furnished for a stated price 
the number of pairs, and of the different classes that 
might be wanted. Some of the leading persons of 
the state, and among others Julius Cesar kept gladia- 
tors of their own, as a part of their regular establish- 
ments. ‘The Emperor Claudius wished to limit the 
number of these cruel spectacles, but the popular 
appetite for blood had now been confirmed by lo 
indulgence, and he was soon after obliged to ann 
his own ordinance. 

We turn from this to aless fearful theme, the ori- 
gin and mode of dancing in Greece and Rome, and 
the first introductioninto modern Europe of ballets 
and female dancers. 

‘Of the Grecian dances for amusement and re- 
creation some were but simple gambols or sportive 
exercises, which had no character of imitation, and 
of which the greater part existto this day. The 
others were more complex, more agreeable, figured, 
and were always accompanied with singing. Of this 
character was that called the wine-press, of which 
there is a description in Longinus, and the Jonian 
dances, These last in their original institution were 
decent and modest; but in time their movements 
came to be so depraved,as to be employed in express- 
ing nothing but the most indecorous voluptuous- 
ness. 

Among the ancients there were no festivals nor 
religious ceremonies which were not accompanied 
with songsand danees. It was not held possible to 
celebrate any mystery, or to be initiated in any sa- 
cred institution, without the intervention of these 
two arts; which were considered so essential, that 
to express the crime of such as were guilty of reveal- 
ing the mysteries they employed the word Kheiste 
—** to be out of the dance.” The most ancient of 
these religious dances is the Bacchic, which was not 
only consecrated to Bacchus, but to all those deities 
whose festival was celebrated with any kind of en- 
thusiasm. On his return from Crete, Theseus in- 
stituted a dance, at which he himself assisted at the 
head ofa numerous and splendid band of youths, 
round the altar of Apollo. It was composed of three 

"ts—the strophe, the antistrophe, and the stationary. 
[a the strophe, the movements were from right to 
left; in the antistrophe, from the left to the right; in 
the stationary, which did not mean an absolute pause 
or rest, bat only a more grave and slow movement, 
they danced beforethe altar. Plutarch is persuaded 
that in this dance there is a profound mystery. The- 
seus gave itthe name of geranos, or‘ the erane,” 
because the figures which characterized it bore are- 
semblance to those described by cranes in their flight. 

In the elaborate eulogium which Lucian has left 
us, it appears that the pantomimic powers of the 
ancients were equal to the representation of any of 
their mythological fables; and that they succeeded 
in expressing by gesture alone all those inflections 
of the passions, of which we find the enunciation 
so difficult with the help of those organs that seem 
to have been expressly provided us for that purpose 
by natare. He gives a decided preference to this 
dumb show over both tragedy and comedy, with all 
their vocal powers; and even insists that the actors 
in the scenes he describes must have been endowed 
with every elegant accomplishment and amiable 
virtue. 

From Greece these dances with different modifi- 
cations found their way across the Adriatic. Rome 
adopted her manners, her arts, and her vices;— 
thence they were dispersed over the rest of Europe. 
In the reign of Augustus two very extraordinary 
men made their appearance, who invented a new 
species of entertainment, which they carried to an 
astonishing degree of perfection. Nothing was then 
talked of but the wonderful talents and amazing per- 
formances of Pylades and Bathyllus, who were the 
first to introduce what the French call the dallet 
d'action; wherein the performer is both actor and 


dancer. 
Pylades undertook the hard task of representing, 
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with the assistance of the dance alone, strong and 
pathetic situations, and may be called the father of 
the style of dencing which is known to us by the 
name of grave or serious pantomime. Bathyllus re- 
sented such subjects as required a certain liveli- 
ness and agility. Nature had been excessively par- 
tial to these two men, who were endowed with ge- 
nius and all the exterior charms that could captivate 
the eye; and who by their study and application dis- 
played to the greatest advantage all the resources that 
the art of dancing could supply. These, like two 
phenomena, disappeared, and never did the world 
see their like again. Government withdrew their 
tection, the art gradually sank into obscurity, and 
es even entirely forgotten on the accession of 
to the empire. 
hus, buried with the other arts in entire oblivion, 
dancing remained uncultivated till about the fifteenth 
century, when ballets were revived in Italy at a mag- 
nificent entertainment given by a nobleman of Tor- 
tona, on account of the marriage between Galeas, 
Duke of Milan, and Isabella of Arragon. Every 
resource that poetry, dancing, music, and machinery 
could supply was exhausted on the occasion. The 
description given of so superb an entertainment ex- 
cited the admiration of all Europe, and the emula- 
tion of several men of genius, who, improving upon 
the hint given them, introduced among heir coun- 
= a kind of spectacle equally pleasing and 
novel. 

It would seem, however, that at first the women 
had no share in the public or theatrical dance; at 
least we do not find them mentioned in the various 
entertainments given at the opera at Paris, till the 
2ist day of January, 1681, when the then dauphi- 
ness, the Princess de Conti, and some other ladies 
of the first distinction in the Court of Louis XLV., 
performed a ballet with the opera, called Le Tviom 
phe de ’ Amour. This union of the two sexes seem- 
ed to enliven and render the spectacle more pleasing 
and brilliant than it had ever been before. It was 
received with so much applause, that on the 16th of 
May following, when the same opera was acted at 
Paris, at the theatre of the Palais Royal, it was 
thought indispensable for the success of that kind of 
entertainment to introduce female daneers, who have 
ever since continued to be the principal support of 
the opera.” 

We conclude with the early history of another 
“amusement,” not likely ever to be lost, while 
_ nature is, as now, prone to the excitements of 

ing: 

** The commonly received opinion that cards were 
invented in France, about the close of the fourteenth 
century, for the amusement of Charles VI., while 
he was afflicted with mental derangement, is proved 
to be erroneous, their existence being traced toa 
much earlier period. Mention is made of them in 
the Annals of Provence, about the year 1561, when 
it appears that the knave (valet) was designated by 
the name of J'uchim, an appellation bestowed upon 
a formidable band of robbers who were then rava 
—— Comtat Venaissin; and a recent discovery in 
a MS. belonging to M. Lancelot, shows that they 
were known twenty years earlier. It appears that 
the Germans became acquainted with them about 
the same time as the French. That they originated 
with the latter nation, has been inferred from the 
fleur-de-lis being found in every court-card; but 
these are likewise found among the ornaments of 
the Romans, at aremote period; onthe seeptres and 
crowns of the emperors of the west, in the middle 
ges, and on those of the kings of England before 

e Norman conquest. The earliest cards, more- 
over, of which specimens are extant, do not bear this 
mark of French origin. 

Spain has found a champion for her claims to the 
honour of this invention in the Abbe Rive; and it is 
certain that a prohibitory edict against the usage of 
ecards was published by John I. King of Castile, in 
1387. In favour of the Spaniards, it is urged that 
their language has supplied the names of some of 
their cards, and of many of the most ancient games, 
such as primero, and the principal ecard in the game, 
quinola; ombre, and the cards spadille, manille, 
basto; punto, matador, quadrille, ke. The suit of 
clubs upon the Spanish cards is not the trefoil, as 
with us, but positively clubs or cudgels, of which 
we retain the name, though we have lost the figure: 
the original name is bastos. The spades are swords, 
called in Spain espadas; in which indanas we re- 
tain the name, and some faint resemblance of the 
figure. ‘These being proofs of early adoption rather 
than invention, it has been surmised that the Spani- 
ards derived their knowledge of cards immediately 
from their Moorish invaders; especially as the name 
bestowed upon them in the Spanish language seems 
to be Arabic. At that time the Moors were an en- 
lightened people, compared with the inhabitants of 

rope; and as it is acknowledged that we are 
indebted to them for the dawn of science and let- 
ters, and certainly for the game of chess, why may 


not playing-cards have proceeded from the same 
source? 


The romances of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, although they record the 
manners and amusements of those times with great 
minuteness, make no mention of cards; whence we 
may fairly conclude that they were then unknown in 
Europe, while there appear such striking analogies 
between the game of chess and cards in their first 
simple form, that it is not unreasonable to deduce 


them from the same eastern source. In the early 
eards we have the king, knight, and knave, and the 
numerical cards, or common soldi The orien- 


tal game of chess has also its king, vizier, and horse- 
men, and its pauns, or common soldiers; but the par- 
ties at cards are doubled; there are four instead of 
two of each, which is the only variation. There were 
only thirty-six cards in the original eastern pack; the 
more complicated one was undoubtedly of later in- 
vention. 

Perhaps the English derived their first knowledge 
of cards from the crusaders, rather than from their 
continental neighbours. That they were in use 
some time previously to 1464, cannot be doubted; for 
in the parliament-rolls of that year they are mention- 
ed among other articles which are not to be import- 
ed. Had they been introduced previously to the 
year 1400, when Chaucer died, he would rtd 
have referred to them; yet in speaking of amuse- 
ments, he only says—‘* They dancen, and they play 
at ches and tables.”” We have, in fact, very few allu- 
sions to this diversion until after the year 1509; but 
it must have been common in the reign of Henry 
VIL. among whose private expenses money for loss- 
es at cards appears to have been several times issued. 

Although we cannot assent to the common opin- 
ion that eards were invented by the French in the 
fourteenth century, it should seem that about this 
time the figures and suits underwent a change, pos- 
sibly in Franee, and that their present forms were 

then first adopted, According to the explanation 
which has been given of the figures, the queen of 
spades, which in the early French cards is named 
Pallas, was meant to represent Joan of Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans; the king of spades (pique) bears 
the name of David; that of elubs (trefie), the name 
of Alexander; that of hearts (eceurs), Charemagne; 
and that of diamonds (carreaux), Cesar. The knave 
of spades is called Ogier; that of clubs, Launcelot; 
that of hearts, La Hire; and that of diamonds, Hec- 
tor. The queens of spades, clubs, hearts, and dia- 
monds, are respectively named Pallas, Argine, Judic 
and Rachel. 

Every game may be considered a ies of com- 
bat, particularly that of eards, and we find accord- 
ingly that four warlike monarchs were chosen for the 
kings; the knave (valets) were symbolical ot the vas- 
sals of feudal times, in whom consisted the princt- 
pal strength of the state; the other cards refer to the 
residue of the people, of whom the armies were com- 
posed. The queen appearsto have been introducd 
by the gallantry of the French. The games of om- 
bre and quadrille, which seem by their mature to 
have taken their rise in a chivalric age, are of Spa- 
nish origin, and still continue to be favorites with 
the people of the Peninsula. The pack with which 
they are played, consists, like the German one, of 
forty-eight cards only, the tens in the former 
and the aces in the latter being omitted. —Their suits, 
similar to those of the Italians, are what have been 
called the trappola suits, presumed to be of eastern 
origin. 

In Germany, the suits of cards were at an early 
period termed schellen, bells; hertzen, hearts; grun, 
green; and eicheln, acorns; deyices for which other 
objects were sometimes substituted, such asthe hu- 
man figure, animals, birds, plants, fruits, and flow- 
ers. Like other nations, they subsequently invented 
games of their own; landskneecht or landsquenet is 
the oldest German game. Its name, which signifies 
a particular description of foot soldiers, intimates 
that it was invented, or at least first played, by the 
military, possibly at the commencement of the war 
in the Netherlands, under Maximilian L., about the 

year 1494, when a bory of the landsknechte were 
enrolled in the service of the emperor. 

The European change in the suits has been ex- 
plained, on the supposition that the original eastern 
eards represented allegorically the orders or ranks of 
society, and that the Europeans in their figures had 
the same object in view, Thus the suits in the Ita- 
lian and Spanish cards have been said to signify, by 
spade or swords, the nobility; cappe, caps, or cha- 
lees, the clergy; denari, money, the citizens; basto- 
ni, clubs or sticks, the peasantry. Illustrating the 
Freneh suits in the same manner, pigue, intended 
for the point of a tance or pike, used by the knights, 
would signify the first order, or nobles; ceur, 
hearts (sounding like chur, a choir,) denoted the 
clergy; trefle, clover or trefoil, applied to the hus- 
bandmen, who formed the middle class of the com- 
munity, when commerce and manufactures were 
little known; carreau, the end or head of an arrow, 
represented the vassals, from among whom the com- 
mon soldiers or archers were taken. Interpreting 
in the same symbolical manner the German suits, 
we find that schellen, little bells, were anciently the 
ornaments of princely dresses; and that great per- 
sonages, as a mark of their quality, generally car- 
ried a hawk, to whose legs bells were attached. 
These, therefore, are used as a type of that order of 
society. Hearts denote the clergy, asin the French 
cards; green, or leaves, has the same relation to the 
husbandmen as trefle, and acorns, or oak, symbol- 
ize the woodman, peasants, and slaves. The ana- 
logy appears striking, and the deductions are inge- 
nious; but whether such an allegory was intended 
by the inventors of cards must ever remaina mat- 
ter of doubt. 

Our English names of the suits are in adopt- 
ed from the Spanish, and partly from eek, 


i name implied coated figures; that is, men 
coats, in contradistinetion to 
the other devices of flowers and animals, not of the 
human species.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NEW NOVEL. 


We have t pleasure in submitting to our read- 
ers an eaeeeting, extract from Sir Walter Scott’s 
forthcoming novel, entitled Count Robert of Paris. 
It exemplifies his subject, and the manner In which 
itis treated. For striking historical notices of the 
Princess Anna Comnena, the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, his character and policy, Count Robert, 
and the Varangians, we may refer our readers to 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 


Extract from Sir Walter Scott’s New Novel. 
‘«*COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS.” 

This lecture earried the tutor and the pupil so far 
as to the side door, and thence inducted them into 
a species of anteroom, from which Achilles led his 
Varangian forward, until a pair of folding doors, 
opening into what proved to bea principal apartment 
of the palace, exhibited to the rough-hewn native of 
the north a sight equally new aad surprising. 

{t was an apartment of the Palace of the Blaquer- 
nal, dedicated to the special service of the beloved 
daughter of the Emperor Alexius, the Princess Anna 
Comnena, known to our times by her literary talents, 
which reeord the history of her father’s reign. She 
was seated, the queen and sovereign of a literary 
cirele, such as an imperial princess porphyrog<uita, 
or born in the sacred purple chamber itself, could 
assemble in those days, and a glance around will en- 
able us to form an idea of her guests or companions, 

The literary princess herself had the bright eye, 
straight features, and comely and pleasing manners, 
which all would have allowed to the Emperor’s 
daughter, even if she could not have been, with se- 
vere truth, said tohave possessed them. She was pla- 
ced upon a small bench, or sofa, the fair sex here 
not being permitted to recline, as was the custom 
with the Koman ladies. A table before her was load- 
ed with books, plants, herbs, and drawings; she sat 
on a slight elevation, and those who enjoyed the in- 
timacy of the princess, or to whom she wished to 
speak in particular, were allowed, during such sub- 
lime colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, 
or elevated place where her chair found its station, 
in a posture half standing, half kneeling. Three 
other seats, of different heights, were placed on the 
dais, and under the same canopy of state which over- 
shadowed that of the Princess Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own chair 
in size and convenience, was one destined for her hus- 
band, Nicephoras Briennius. He was said to enter- 
tain or affect the greatest respect for his wife’s eru- 
dition, though the courtiers were of opinion he would 
like to absent himself from her evening parties mo 
frequently than was particularly agreeable to 
princess Anna and her imperial parents. ‘This was 
partly explained by the private tattle of the court, 
which averred that the Princess Anna Comnena had 
been more beautiful when she was less learned; and 
that, though still a fine woman, she had somewhat 
lost the charms of her person, as she became enrich- 
ed in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat of Ni- 
cephorus Briennius, it was placed as near to his prin- 
cess as it could possibly be edged by the ushers, so 
that she might not lose one look of her handsome 


spouse, nor he the least particle of wisdom which | °°? 


might drop from the lips of his erudite consort. 
‘Two other seats of honour, or rather thrones—for 
they had footstools placed for the support of the feet, 
rests for the arms, and embroidered pillows for the 
support of the back, not to mention the glories of the 
outspreading canopy—were destined for the imperial 
couple, who frequently attended their daaghter’s stu- 
dies, which she prosecuted in public, in the way we 
have intimated. On such occasions the Empress Irene 
enjoyed the triumph peculiar to the mother of an ac- 
complished daughter, while Alexius, as it might hap- 
pen, sometimes listened with complacence to the re- 
bearsal of his own exploits in the inflated language of 
the princess, and sometimes mildly nodded over her 
dialogues upon the mysteries of philosophy, with the 
Patriarch Zosiraus and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats, for the persons 
of the imperial family, were occupied at the moment 
which we have described, excepting that which ought 
to have been filled by Nicephorus Briennius, the 
husband of the fair AnnaComnena. To his negli- 
genee and absence was, perhaps, owing the an 
spot on the brow of his fair bride. Beside her, on 
the platform, were two white-robed nymphs of her 
household; female slaves, in a word, who 
themselves on their knees, on eushions, when their 
assistance was not wanted asa species of living book 
desk, to support and extend the parchment rolls, in 
which the princess recorded her own wisdom, or 
from whieh she quoted that of others. One of these 
young maidens, called Astarte, was so distinguished 
asa calligrapher, or beautiful writer of various al- 
phabets and languages, that she narrowly esca 
being sent asa present to the Caliph, (who could 
neither read nor write, ) at a time when it was neces- 


yet it is singular that the suits themselves are alto- 
gether those of the latter nation. To the trefle, or 
trefoil leaf, we have applied the Spanish term bastos, 
translating it literally into elabs. Nor have we. 
faithfully rendered the French word carreaux by 
diamonds. The figured or court-yards were for- | 
merly called coat-cards; and as Strutt says, 


con-. 


, was actually sent in a compliment to 


sary to bribe him into peace. Violanto, usual - 
ed the Muse, the other attendant of the rn Ang - 
mistress of the vocal and instrumental art of music, 
sooth the tem 
of _Robert Guiseard, the Archduke of Apulia, ~ od 
being aged and stone-deaf, and the girl under ten 
years old at the time, returned the valued present to 
the imperial donor, and, with selfishness which was 


one of that wily Norman’s characteristi ics, desired to 
have some one sent him who could contribute to his 
pleasure, instead of a twangling, squalling infant. 

Beneath these elevated seats there sate, or reposed 
on the floor of the hall, such favourites as were ad- 
mitted. The Patriarch Zosimus, and one or two old 
men, were permitted the use of certain lowly stools, 
which were the only seats prepared for the learned 
members of the princess’s evening parties, as 
would have been called in our days. As for the 
younger magnates, the honour of being permitted to 
Join in the imperial conversation was expected to 
render them far fee to the paltry accommoda- 
tion of a joint stool. Five or six courtiers, of dif- 
ferent dress and ages, might compose the party, who 
either stood, or relieved their posture by kneeling 
along the verge of an adorned Rrcatiio. which shed 
a mist of such very small rain as to dispel almost in- 
sensibly, cooling the fragrant breeze which breathed 
from the flowers and shrubs, that were so disposed 
as to send a waste of sweets around. One goodly old 
man, named Michael Agelastes, big, burly, and 
dressed like an ancient Cynic philosopher, was dise 
tinguished by assuming, in a great measure, the rag- 
ged garb and mad bearing of the stoic, and by hisin- 
flexible practice of the strictest ceremonies exigible 
by the imperial family. He was known by an affec- 
tation of eynical principle and language, and of re- 
publican philosophy, strangely contradicted by his 
practical deference to the great. It was wonderfal 
how this man, now sixty years old and upwards, dis- 
dained to avail himself of the accustomed privil 
of leaning, or supporting his limbs, and with what 
regularity he maintained either the standing pesture 
or that of absolute kneeling; but the first was so much 
his usual attitude, that he acquired, among his court 
friends, the name of Elephantos, or the Bissaene, 
because the ancients had an idea that the half rea- 
soning animal, as it is called, has joints incapable of 
kneeling down. 

** Yet I have seen them kneel when I was in the 
country of the Gymnosophists,” said a person pre- 
sent on the evening of Hereward’s introduction. 

**To take up his master on his shoulders? so will 
ours,”’ said the Patriarch Zosimus, with the slight 
sneer which was the nearest advance to a sarcasm 
that the etiquette of the Greek court permitted; for 
on all ordinary occasions, it would not have offended 
the presence more surely, literally to have drawn a 
poignard, than to have exchanged the repartee in the 
imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as it was, 
would have been thought censurable by that ceremo- 
nious court in any but the Patriarch, to whose high 
rank some license was allowed. 


Just as he had thus far offended decorum, Achilles 
Tatius, and his soldier, Hereward, entered the 
apartment. The former bore him with even more 
than a usual degree of courtliness, as even to set 


his own good breeding off by a comparison with the 
inexpert bearing of his follower; while, nevertheless; 
he had a secret pride in exhibiting, as one under his 
own immediate and distinct command, a man whom 
he was accustomed to consider as one of the finest 
soldiers in the army of Alexius, whether appearance 
or reality were to be considered. 


Some astonishment followed the abrupt entrance 
of the new comers. Achilles, indeed, glided into 
the presence with the easy and quiet extremity of 
respect which intimated his habitude {in these re- 
gions. But Hereward started on his entrance, and, 
iving himself in company with the court, hast- 
ily strove to remedy his disorder. His commander, 
throwing round a searee visible shrug of apology, 
made then a confidential and monitory sign to Here- 
ward to mind his conduct. What he meant was, 
that he should doff his helmet and fall prostrate on 
the ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, unaccustomed 
to interpret obscure inferences, naturally thought of 
his military duties, and advanced in front of the 
Emperor, as when he rendered his military homage. 
He made reverence with his knee, half touched his 
cap, and then, recovering and shouldering his axe, 
stood in advance of the imperial chair, as if ou duty 
as a sentinel. 


A gentle smile of surprise went round the circle 
as they gazed on the manly appearance, and some- 
what unceremonious, but martial deportment of the 
northern soldier. The various ‘spectators around 
consulted the Emperor’s face, not knowing whether 
they were to take the intrusive manner of the Varan- 
gian’s as matter of ill-breeding, and manifest their 
horror, or whether they ought rather to consider the 
bearing of the life-guardsman as indicating blunt 
and manly zeal, and, therefore, to be received with 
applause. 


It was some little time ere the Emperor recover- 
ed himself sufficiently to strike a key-note, a8 was 
usual on such occasions. Alexius Comnenus had 
been wrapt for a moment into some species of slum- 
ber, or at least absence of mind. Out of this he had 
been startled by the sudden appearance of the Va- 
rangian; for, though he was accustomed to commit 
the outer guards of the palace to this trusty corps, 


ped | yet the deformed blacks whom we have mentioned, 


and who sometimes rose to be ministers of state and 
commanders of armies, were, on al! ordinary occa- 
sions, intrusted with the roo the interior of th 
palace. Alexius, therefore, awakened from his 
slumber, and the military phrase of his daughter still 
ringing in his ears as she was reading a deserip- 
tion of the great historical work, in which she b 
detailed the conflicts of his reign, felt somewhat un- 
prepared for the entrance and military deportment 
of one of the Saxon guard with whom he was accus 


| 


** Our daughter 


tomed to associate, in general, scenes of blows, dan- 


glance around him, his look rest- 


id 

i Tatius. ‘ Why here,” he said, 

and this soldier here at 
the vi re ex : but, 

rehension of danger, Achilles Tatius ha 
or two, which reminded Alexius 
mthat the soldier had been brought 
ial orders. ‘* Oh, ay. true, el- 
ey smoothing his troubled brow; ** we 


lows,” said he, h i 
ssage among the cares of state. 
Ne with a countenance 


heartier accent than he used to 
a despotic monarch, a faithful 
life-guardsman is a person of confidence, while an 
officer of high rank is always, in some degree, & 
biect of distrust. “* Ha!” said he ** our worthy 
Dane how fares he?” ‘This unceremonious 
camaies surprised all but him to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Hereward answered, accompanying 
words with a military obeisance, which partook o 
heartiness rather than reverence, witha loud, unsub- 
dued voice, which startled the presence still more 
that the language was Saxon, which these foreign- 
ers always use, ‘* Waes kael, Raisar mirrig und 
machtigh!”—that is, be of good health, stout and 
mighty Emperor. The Emperor, with a smile of 
intelligence, to show he could speak to his guards in 
their own foreign language, re lied, by the well 
known counter-signal,—** Drin hael! 

Immediately a page brought a silver goblet of 
wine. The Emperor put his lips to it, though he 
scarce tasted the liquor, then commanded it to be 
handed to Hereward, and bade the soldier drink.— 
The Saxon did not wait till he was desired a second 
time, but took off the contents without hesitation.— 
A gentle smile, decorous as the presence required, 
passed over the assembly, as afeat which, though by 
no means wonderful in a hyperborean, seemed pro- 
digious in the estimation of the moderate Greeks. 
‘Alexius himself laughed more loudly than his cour- 
tiers thought might be becoming on their part, and, 
mustering what few words of Varangian he possess- 
ed, which he eked out with Greek, demanded of his 
life-guardsman,—** Well, my bold Briton, or Ed- 
ward, as men call thee, dost thou know the flavour 
of that wine?” 

_ + Yes,” answered the Varangian, without change 
of countenance, “ I tasted it once before at Laodi- 


Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became sensible 
that his soldier approached delicate ground, and in 
vain endeavoured to gain his attention, in order that 
he might furtively convey to him a hint to be silent, 
or at Feast take heed what he said in such a pre- 
sence. But the soldier, who, with proper military 
observance, continued to have his eye and attention 
fixed on the Emperor, as the prince whom he was 
bound to answer or to serve, saw none of the hints, 
which Achilles at length suffered to become so 
broad, that Zosimus and the Protospathaire exchang- 
ed expressive glances, as calling on each other to 
notice the by-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In the meanwhile, the dialogue between the Em- 

r and his soldier continued;—** How,” said Al- 
exius, ‘‘ did this draught relish, compared with the 
former?” 

“There is fairer company here, my li than 
that of the Arabian pr 
with a look and bow of instinctive good breeding: 
“ Nevertheless, there lacks the flavour which the 
heat of the sun, the dust of the combat, with the 
fatigue of wielding such a weapon as this (advancing 
his axe) for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare 
wine. 

* Another deficiency there might be,” said Age- 
lastes the Elephant, of tom have 
spoken, ** provided I am pardoned hinting at it,” he 
added, with a look to the throne,—** it might be the 
smaller size of the eup compared with that at Laodi- 
cea. 

“By Taranis, you say true,”* answered the life 
“ odicea I used helmet.” 

; us see the cups compared together 
friend,” said Agelanes continuing 
we may be sure thou hast not swallowed the present 
goblet; for L thought, from the manner of the draught, 
there was a chance of its going down with its con- 
tents. ” 

“There are some things which I do not easily 
swallow,” answered the Varangian, in a calm and 
indifferent tone; ** but they must come from a young- 
er and more active man than you.” 

_ The company again smiled at each other, as if to 
hint that the philosopher, though also parcel wit by 
profession, had the worst of the encounter. 

_The Emperor at the same time interfered— Nor 
did I send for thee hither, good fellow, to be baited 
by idle taunts. ” 

‘‘Here Agelastes shrunk back into the circle, as a 
hound that has been rebuked by the huntsman for 
babbling, and the Princess Anna Comnena, who had 
indicated, by her fair features, a certain degree of 
impatience, at length spoke—** Will it, then, please 
you, my imperial and much-loved father, to inform 
those blessed with admission to the Muses? temple, 
for what it is that you have ordered this soldier to be 
this night admitted to a place so far above his rank in 
Permit me to say, we ought not to waste in frivo- 
jests, the time which is sacred to the 

¢ of the empi momeut 

manne pire, as every of your 
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speaks wisely,” said the Em 
Irene, who, like most mathere vhs do not 
much talent themselves, and are not very capable of 
par se it in others, was, nevertheless, a great ad- 
mirer of her favourite daughter’s accomplishments, 
and ready to draw them out on all occasions. ‘ Per- 
mit me to remark, that in this divine and selected 
palace of the Muses, dedicated to the studies of our 
well-beloved and highly-gifted daughter, whose pen 
will preserve your reputation, our most imperial hus- 
band, till the desolation of the universe, and which 
enlivens and delights this society, the very flower of 
the wits of our sublime court;—permit me to say, 
that we have, merely by admitting a single life- 
given our conversation the character of 
that which distinguishes a barrack,” 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnenus had the same 
a with many an honest man in ordinary life 
when his wife begins along oration, especially as the 
Empress Irene did not always retainthe observance 
consistent with his lawful rule and right supremacy, 
although especially severe in exacting it from all 
others in reference to her lord. Therefore, though 
he had felt some pleasure in gaining a release from 
the monotonous recitation of the Princess’s history, 

€now saw the necessity of resuming it, or of list- 
ening to the matrimonial eloquence of the Empress. 
He sighed, therefore, as he said, ‘‘ I crave your par- 
don, good our imperial spouse, and our daughter 
born in the purple chamber. I remember me, our 
mostamiable and accomplished daughter, that, last 
night, you wishedto know the particulars of the bat- 
tle of odicea, with the heathenish Arabs, whom 
Heaven confound. And, for certain considerations 
which moved ourselves to add other inquiries to our 
own recollection, Achilles Tatius, our most trusty 
follower, was commissioned to introduce into this 
place one of those soldiers under his command, be- 
ing such a one whose courage and presence of mind 
could best enable him to remark what passed aroun: 
him on that remarkable and bloody day. And this I 
suppose to be the man brought to us for that pur- 
pose.’ 

*IfI am permitted to speak and live,” answered 
the follower, ‘* your imperial Highness, with those 
divine princesses, whose name isto us as those of 
blessed saints, have in your presence the flower of 
of my Anglo Danes, or whatsoever unbaptized name 
is given to my soldiers. Heis, asI say, a barba- 
rian of barbarians; for although in birth and breed- 
ing unfit to soil with his feet the carpet of this pre- 
cinct of accomplishment and eloquence, he is so 
brave, so trusty, so devotedly attached, and so un- 
hesitatingly zealous, that”— 


** Enough, good follower,” said the Emperor, “‘let 
us only know that he is cool and observant, not con- 
fused and fluttered during close battle, as we have 
sometimes observed in you and other great com- 
manders, and to speak truth, have even felt in our 
imperial self on extraordinary occasions, Which dif- 
ference in men’s constitution is not owing to any in- 
feriority of courage, but in us, toa certain conscious- 
ness of the importance of our safety to the welfare of 
the whole, and to a feeling of the number of duties 
which at once devolve onus. Speak then and speak 
quickly, ‘Tatius; for I discern that our dearest con- 
sort, and our thrice fortunate duughier, born in the 
imperial chamber of purple, seem to wax somewhat 
impatient.” 

‘** Hereward,” answered Tatius, ‘‘ is as composed 
and observant in battle as another in a festive dance. 
The dust of war is the breath of his nostrils; and he 
will prove his worth in combat against any four oth- 
ers, (Varangians excepted) who shall term them- 
selves veur Highness’ bravest servants. 

“ Follower,” said the Emperor, with a displeased 
look and tone, “‘instead of instructing these poor, 
ignorant barbarians in the rules and civilization of 
our enlightened empire, you foster by such boastful 
words, the idle pride and fury of their temper, which 
hurries them into brawls with the legions of other 
foreign countries, and even breeds quarrels among 
themselves. 


‘*If my mouth may be opened in the way of most 
humble excuse,” said the follower, ‘* I would pre- 
sume to reply, that I, but an hour hence, talked with 
this poor ignorant Anglo-Dane, ou the paternal care 
with which the Imperial Majesty of Greece regards 
the preservation of that concord which unites the fol- 
lowers of his standard, and how desirous he is to pro- 
mote that harmony, more especially amongst the va- 
rious nations who have the happiness to serve under 
you, in spite of the blood thirsty quarrels of the 
Franks, and other northern men, who are never free 
from civil broil. I think the Ew youth’s under- 
standing can bear witness to this much in my be- 
half.” He then looked towards Hereward, who 

ravely inclined his head in token of assent to what 
his captain said. His excuse thus ratified, Achilles 

roceeded in his apology more firmly. ‘* What I 
iota said, even now, was spoken without considera- 
tion; for, instead of pretending that this Hereward 
would face four of your Imperial Highness’s servants, 
I ought to have said, that he was willing to defy six 
of your Imperial Majesty’s most deadly enemies, and 
permit them to choose every circumstance of time, 
arms, and place of combat.” 

“ That hath a better sound,” said the Emperor, 
“and in truth, for the information of my dearest 
daughter, who piously has undertaken to record the 
things which I om been the blessed means of doing 
for the empire, I earnestly wish that she should re- 
member, that, though the sword of Alexius hath not 
slept in its sheath, yet he hath never sought his own 


aggrandizement of fame price oodshed 
among his subjects.” 
“Et trust,” said Anna Comnena, “ that in my 
humble sketch of the life of the princely sire from 
whom I derive my existence,I have not fo to no- 
tice his love of ae and care for the lives of his 
the bloody manners of 
eretic Franks, as one of hi istingui 
8, is most distinguished 
an attitude more commanding, 
as one who about to claim the attention of the 
company, the princess inclined her head 
around to the audience, and, takin 
parchment from the fair amanuensis, which she had, 


— a hand writing, engrossed to her 
mistress’s dictati Anna Comnena prepared to 
read its contents, 


At this moment, the eyes of the princess rested for 


gently 


an instant on the barbarian Hereward, to whom she | d 


designed this greeting: ‘*Valiant barbarian, of whom 
my fancy ls some memory, as if in a dream, 
thou art now to hear a work, which, if the author be 
put into comparison with the subject, might be liken- 
ed toa portrait of Alexander, in executing which 
some inferior dauber has usurped the pencil of 
Apelles; but which essay, however it may appear un- 
worthy in the eyes of many, must yet command some 
envy in those who candidly consider its contents, and 
the difficulty of portraying the great personage con- 
cerning whom itis written. Still, I pray thee, give 
thine attention to what I have now to read, since this 
account of the battle of Laodicea, the details thereof 
being principally derived from his Imperial High- 
ness, my excellent father, from the altogether va- 
liant Proto-spathaire, his invincible general, t 
ther with Achilles Tatius, the faithful follower of 
our victorious Emperor, may, nevertheless, be in 

some circumstances inaccurate. For itis to be thought 

that the high offices of those great commanders re- 

tained them ata distance from some particularly ac- 

tive parts of the fray, in order that they might have 

more opportunity to form a judgment upon the whole, 

and transmit their orders, without being disturbed by 

any thoughts of personal safety. Even so, brave bar- 

barian, in the art of embroidery, (marvel not that we 

are a proficient in that mechanical process, since it is 

patronised by Minerva, whose studies we affect to 

follow, ) we reserve to ourselves the superintendence 

of the entire web, and commit to our maidens and 

others the execution of particular parts. Thus, in 

the same manner, thou valiant Varangian, being en- 
gaged in the very thickest of the affray before . jae 
dicea, mayst point out to us the unworthy historian 
of so renowned a war, those chances which befell 

where men fought hand to hand, and where the fate 
of war was decided by the edge of the sword. There- 
fore, dread not, thou bravest of the axe-men, to 
whom we owe that victory, and so many others, to 
correct any mistake or misapprehension which we 
may haye been led into concerning the details of that 
g-Orious event.” 

** Madame,” said the Varangian, ‘* I shall attend 
with diligence to what your highness may be pleas- 
ed to read to me: although, as to presuming to 
blame the history of a princess born in the purple, 
far be such a presumption from me: still less would 
it become a barbarian Varangian to pass a judgment 
on the military conduct of the Emperor, by whom 
he is liberally paid, or of the commander, by whom 
he is welltreated. Before an action, if our edviee 
is required, it is ever faithfully tendered; but accord- 
ing to my rough wit, our censure after the field is 
fought would be more invidious than usual. Touch- 
ing the Proto-spathaire, if it be the duty of a gene- 
ral to absent himself from elose action, I can sdfély 
say, or swear, were it necessary, that the invincible 
commander was never seen by me within a javelin’s 
cast of aught that appeared like danger.” 

This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, had a 
general effect on the company present. The Em- 
peror himself, and Achilles Tatius, looked like men 
who had got off from a danger better than they ex- 
pected. ‘The Proto-spathaire laboured to conceal a 
movement of resentment. Agelastes whispered to 
the Patriarch, near whom he was placed, “The north- 
ern battle-axe lacks neither point nor edge.” 

** Hush!” said Zosimus, ‘* let us hear how this is 
to end; the princess is about to speak.” : 

The voice of the northern soldier, though modi- 
fied by feelings of respect to the Emperor, and even 
attachment to his eaptain, had more of a tone of blant 
sincerity, nevertheless, than was usually heard b 
the sacred echoes of the imperial palace; and, though 
the Princess Anna Comnena began to think she had 
invoked the opinion of a severe judge, she was sen- 
sible, at the same time, by the difference of his mau- 
ner, that his respect was ofa character more real, and 
his applause, should she gain it, would prove more 
truly flattering, than the gilded assent of the whole 
court of her father. She gazed with some surprise 
and attention on Hereward, already described as a 
very handsome young man, and felt the natural de- 
sire to please, which is easily created in the mind to- 
wards a fine person of the other sex. His attitude 
was easy and bold, but neither clownish nor uncourt- 
ly. His title of a barbarian, placed him at once free 
from the forms of civilized life and the rules of arti- 
ficial politeness, But his character for valour, and 
the noble self-confidence of his bearing, gave him @ 
deeper interest than would have been acquired bya 
more studied and anxious address, or an excess of 
reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, high in rank 
as she was, and born in the imperial 

herself deemed 


le, which 
the the first of all attributes, felt 


a roll of | head 
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herself, nevertheless, in preparing to resume the 
recitation of her history, more anxious to obtain the 
approbation of this rude soldier, than that of all the 
rest of the courteous audience. She knew then well, 
it is true, and felt nowise solicitous about the ap- 
plause which the daughter of the Emperor was sure 
to receive with full hands from those of the Grecian 
court to whom she might choose to communicate 
the productions of her father’s daughter. But she 
had now a judge of a new character, whose applause, 
if bestowed, must have something in it intrinsically 
real, sinee it could only be obtained by affecting his 
or his heart. 

It was, perhaps, under the influence of these feel- 
ings, that the princess was somewhat longer than 
usual in finding out the passage in the roll o history 
at which she purposed to commence. It was also 
noticed, that she began her recitation with a diffi- 
nee and embarrassment surprising to the noble 
hearers, who had often seen her in full possession 
of her presence of mind before what they conceived 
— distinguished, and even a more critical au- 

Neither were the cireumstances of the Varangian 
such as rendered the scene indifferent to him. yo 
Comnena had, indeed, attained her fifth lustre, and 
that is a period after which Grecian beauty is under- 
stood to commence its decline. How long she had 
passed that critical period, was a secret to all but the 
trusted ward-women of the purple chamber. Enough 
that it was affirmed by the popular tongue, and 
seemed to be attested by that bent towards philoso- 
phy and literature which is not supposed to be con- 
genial to beauty in its earlier buds, amountto one or 


oge- | two years more. She might be seven and twenty. 


Still Anna Comnena was, or had very lately been 
a beauty of the very first rank, and must be supposed 
to have still retained charms to captivate a barbarian 
of the north; if, indeed, he himself was not careful 
to maintain a heeded recollection of the immeasura- 
ble distance between them. Indeed, even his recol- 
lection might hardly have saved Hereward from the 
charms of this enchantress; bold, free born, and fear- 
less as he was; for, during that time of strange revo- 
lutions, there were many instances of successful ge- 
nerals sharing the couch of imperial princesses, 
whom perhaps they had themselves rendered widows, 
in order to make way for their own pretensions. — 
But beside the influence of other recollections, which 
the reader may learn hereafter, Hereward, though 
flattered by the unusual degree of attention which t 
princess bestowed upon him, saw in her only the 
daughter of his Emperor and adopted liege lord, and 
the wife ofa noble prince, whom reason and duty 
alike forbade him to think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two preliminary efforts that the 
Princess Anna began her reading, with an uncertain 
voice, which —_ strength and fortitude as she 

ed with the following passage from a well 
nown partof her history of Alexius Comnenu 
but which, unfortunately, has not been republish 
in the Byzantine historians. The narrative cann 
therefore, be otherwise than acceptable to the anti- 
= reader; and the author hopes to receive the 

anks of the learned world for the recovery of a 
curious fragment, which, without his exertions, must 
probably have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 


Female Prowess.—Whilst Mr. Perry, who k 

the Hotel at Spot Pond, was out with his boat, ont 
lake, last Thursday, a black eagle was observed, by 
his wife, hovering in the air; he presently descended 
and alighted upona tree about three hundred rods 
distant from the house. Mrs. Perry loaded her hus- 
band’s gun, an old fashioned heavy ** king’s arm,” 
and proceeded cautiously towards the bird, took de- 
liberate aim, and shot at him. The eagle fell, in- 
stantly, dead to the ground. He measured from the 
extremity of one wing to that of the other, a few 
inches over seven feet.— Bost. Trans. 


LACONICS, 
An upright minister asks, what recommends aman; 


a corrupt minister, who. 

The first consideration with a knave, is how to help 
himself; and the second, how to do it, with an ap- 
pearance of helping you. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
stripped the stutue of Jupiter Olympius of a robe of 
massy gold, and substituting a cloak of wool, saying, 

Id is too cold in winter and too heavy in summer— 

t behooves us to take care of Jupiter. 

If hypocrites go to hell by the road to heaven, we 
may carry on the metaphor, and add, that all the 
virtues demand their respective tolls, the hypocrite 
has a by-way to avoid them, and to get into the main 
road again. And all would be well, if he could es- 
cape the last turnpike in the journey of life, where 
all must pay, where there is no by-path, and where 
the toll is death. 

In great matters of public moment, where both 
parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, ~— 
eondescensions cost little bit are worth much. He 
that yields them is wise, inasmuch as he purchases 

ineas with farthings. A few drops of oil will set 

e political machine at work, when a tun of vinegar 
would only corrode the wheels, and canker the move- 
ments. 

Were we as eloquent as angels, yet should we 
please some men, some women, and some children 
much more by listening than by talking. 

None are so fond of secrets, as those who do not 
mean to keep them: such persons covet secrets as a 


spendthrift covets money, for the purpose of circus 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


yp 


If rich, it is easy enough to conceal - wealth; 
if poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our po- 
a We shall find that it is fess difficult to hide 
ineas, than one hole in our coat. . 
Mental pleasures never cloy; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by tition, approved of 
by reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 
That an author’s work is the mirror of his mind, 
is a position that has led to very false conclusions. 
If the devil himself were to write a book, it would be 
in pies of virtue, because the good would purchase 
it for use, and the bad for ostentation. . 
It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies— 
seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our friends. 


a thousand 


From the Euteperad. 
APOSTROPHE TO NIGHT. 


How grand and gorgeous art thou, solemn night! 
With all thy blazonry of burning stars, y 
And meteors, shooting with their lines of light, 
Over thy plains which nothing earthly mars; 
Where are the pillars ?—where the massy bars, 
_ Which stay thy blue and bending roof ?—and hold 
lt firm, when comets in their flashing cars, 
Uprear their heads, and shake their crests of gold, — 
As through thy trembling depths, their startling course is 
rolled! 


When the loud thunder rumbles in its pride, 
Peopling with sounds the stirless air of even, 
And the wild lightnings on the whirlwind ride, 
To gild the lofty battlements of heaven ; 
When o’er the earth her elements are driven, 
And clouds move up in grandeur—man is chill— 
But when the folds of the b'-*k mist are riven, 
Thy starlight gushes forth, his lonely heart to thrill. 


Thou hast quick pinions for the thoughts to take, 
And wings invisible, on which they rise 
Far up—far up—where God's high glories break, 
And flood with golden brilliancy, the skies. 
My heart pours out the incense of her sighs 
To Him who made thee beautiful—Oh night! 
Like a thick cloud, the willing fragrance flies 
To that clear region of eternal light, 
Which the soul’s eye can see, but not one earthly sight. 
When my young heart with agony is stirred, 
I gaze intently—till thy deep concave : 
Seems like some lighted hall, where I have heard 
Dear tones from those, whose home is in the grave,— 
I see their young forms passing—and the wave 
Of their rich buoyant hair, as in the days 
Gone by—the look which burning passion gave, 
Come brightly up before me, in the blaze 
Of those dark beaming eyes, which glittered but to craze. 
* * * 
* * . * * * 
Mysterious night! Oh tell me what art thou? 
The shade of Him whose footstool is the world? 
The darkness of that frown which bent his brow, 
When Satan headlong from his seat was hurled ? 
Are stars but drops of glory, which have whirled 
Onward, untiring, since the birth of man? 
Fain would I see them with their pinions furled, 
But the dull eye their splendours. might not scan, 
They burn as brightly now, as when their course began. 
Providence, R. I. A.C. AInsworTn. 
From a late London paper. 
A TREASURY LAMENT, 


plague upon this wild Reform, 

That's wildering all the nation, 

And raising such a frightful storm, 
And gives no cémpensation. 

Turn North or South, or East or West, 
The cry pursues you still, 

The Bill, the Bill, the whole Bill, 

And nothing but the Bill. 


y is a gentleman, 

etir’d upon a pension; 

But why ‘twas granted him, or when, 
*T would puzzle me to mention. 

And snug it is, but much he fears 
That lose it soon he will, 

All from the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill. 


My mother has a pension too, 
"T'was given betore her marriage 

By her first cousin, Lord X. who 
Then ruld the roast at Harwich. 

‘Tis small, but then the loss of it 
Would the poor old Lady kill; 

Oh! hang the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill. 


My sister has a pension too, 
he was my Lord's 
And all he could he wish’d to do, 
And all he could he brought her ; 
But now she'll nothing have at ail, 
Not e’en to buy a frill, 
Oh! she'll hate the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill. 


I have an office near Whitehall, 
I thought mine ever true, 
There are some scores of us in all, 
And half have nought to do; 
But soon they say they’! pack them off, 
And make half their tasks fel fil, 
What a plague the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bij!. 


At dinner in St. James’s-square, 
I ask’d a Johnian friend, 
A slice of turkey pullet there 
I'd trouble him te send. 
“ None left,” he answer'd with a laugh, 
Which almost made me ill, 
“Except the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill.” 


A 


My tailor came the other day, 
Jith a face long a8 my arm, 
And let me say all I could say, 
Could not his 
He still repeated, en. ike, 
A lear by drill, 
“1 want my Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill.” 


Next day he sent, the spiteful wretch, 
A man learned in the law, 

I’m sure a greater scoundrel Ketch 
Ne’er in his practice saw. 

« A month is all that I can take,” 
Said he with brandished quill, 

“So give a Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill.” 


“ Why faith!” said I, “that's all the Whigs 
Will give us for our places, 

Unless the Lords shall, please the pigs, 
Again clear up our faces. 

And if they don’t, I'll wish them all, 
All trundling on the Mill, 

All for the Bill, the whole Bill, 
And nothing but the Bill.” 


TO MR. HALLECK, 
On reading in the Mirror of the tenth instant, among his 
other verses **'T'o a Poet’s Daughter,” the following: 
“ This is no world, so Hotspur said, 
For ‘ tilting lips’ and ‘ mammets’ made ; 
No longer in love's myrtle shade 
My thoughts recline— 
I'm busy in the cotton trade, 
And sugar line.” 
Thou busy in the “ cotton trade,” 
And “ sugar line?” 
What thou—on whom the muse has laid 
Her gifts divine ?— 
Upon a high three-legged stool, 
The bard repenting, seeks to cool 
His frenzy fine! 
“Stocks” and “ price currents” he devours, 
As new found manna ; 
At “rise of flour”’—don’'t read it fowers— 
He sings Hosanna! 
He deals in “ sugar”—bright example! 
Behold him boring out a sample 
Of “ brown Havana.” 
Shame on thee, though each passing day 
I love thee closer ; 
Has thought grown dim? thy locks grown gray ? 
Thou answer'st “ no, sir.” 
And yet to prove a recreant!— 
Bright poesy’s best beloved gallant, 
To turn a grocer ! 
By the gay wand'rings of thy muse, 
[ll ne’er forgive thee ; 
Each golden prize thy brain pursues, 
Fleet and deceive thee— 
By heav’n, my breast the falsehood 
Bozzaris!” Fanny!” Alnwick 
» Fil not believe thee. 
Where is the bird of summer song 
Would seek a cage, 
Though bruised and faint, with battling long 
The tempest’s rage? 
Could’st thou then, free! with soul of fire! 
Forsake the muse—unstring thy lyre, 
Grasping like age? 
No more of trade, but bid the muse 
Of * Fanny” wake, 
And glittering with Castalian dews, 
Her pinions shake! 
Fame shall regild her favourite one, 
And classic bakers stamp thee on 
Their new-year cake! 


From the New York Whig. 


It is said that one hundred ships, bearing the green 

flag—the signal of sickness—are now wandering in 

the Baltic; having been denied entrance into rif port, 

on the suspicion of being afflicted with the Cholera 

THE PEST SHIPS. 

There are white sails float o’er the northern seas, 

They are lightly kissed by the healthful breeze,— 

There are proud ships ploughing the Baltic wave, 

They are gallantly manned with the free, and the 
brave; 

And they cut the smooth water, which sparkle be- 
low, 

As gloriously on, in their swift course they go. | 

Those ships know the ocean, on it they were born, 

Its dangers they’ve tried, and they laugh them to 
scorn, 

Why droops the bold sailor, no danger is near? 

No signs of the tempest around him appear, 

And the blue depths of Heaven above him are clear, 

_ As the waters beneath him: Why then doth he fear? 

| It is no sight of ocean that quails him with dread; 

But he sees that above him the green fag is spread! 

| That waves not the standard of kings of this world;— 


*Tis the pennon of Death, o’er his black oar un- 
furled! 


| It tells that beneath it is pestilence found,— 

| That their decks the grim monarch has stamped as 

his ground. “ 

| Oh! well may that sight blanch the brave sailor’s 

cheek! 

Though turn in his course, yet in vain may he seek, 

As in vain he has sought, a fair haven of rest: 

Each harbour is closed ’gainst the death-dealing 
pest. 

At each port they have passed, as their voyage they 
have sped, 

‘Bhey have asked but for license to bury their dead, 

But for room, on the lone shore, their dying to 

spread ! 

Their request is denied, and for answer they hear, 

‘*We give tears to the dead, for the living we fear: 

’Tis our own living friends that now claim our chief 
care, 


rns, 
Burns!" 


TAG. 


That the blessings of health, in our land we may 


rove, 

We bid you bear back from the shoresthat we love!” 
Despair is in those seamen’s looks: they turn again:— 
‘‘And are we wanderers then’—the curse of Cain 
Is on us! On the illimitable main 
We're forced to find our home, in it to hide our 

slain! 
Are we the outcasts of the human race? 
Can mercy find for us no resting place? 
Is there no ‘olive bough’ our rights to bless? 
Peers not, above this watery wilderness, 
Some mountain summit, or some rock’s 
On which this floating prison-ark may rest! 
Is Pity’s world in anew deluge drowned, 
‘That not a single verdant spot is found, 
Where the Dove Messenger her wings may close, 
Fly back refreshed, and tell the hoped repose! 


—God of the surging ocean, and the sky! 

As whose winged ministers the swift winds fly, 

To visit general sin with general doom, 

’Tis thine, not man’s, the scourge’s bound to tell: 

Thy hand alone hath might to tame its spell; 

Thy creatures, here pent up with sickness, ! 

Stay thy right hand, which justice has made bare! 

Hear, at'thy throne in Heaven, our feeble prayer! 

Beneath us place thy everlastingarm, 

And shield those, Thou alone canst shield, from 
harm 


‘¢ Now to our task!—Here is the shrunken all, 
That once was ‘decked in purple and in pall;’— 
Now we consign the poor wreck to the deep, 

That where he won his honours, he may sleep, 
Lalled by soft sounds, where the dark waters creep 
Round ocean’s corners, or the far-down deep.” 


And they raise a sad chant as they plunge in the 
wave 
The body of him, who, on land were his grave, 
Would have gathered around him, beside the dark 
bier, 
The proud and the noble, the prince and the peer. 
Now stand they beside him, who know, as they see 
His pale corse sink slowly, such their lot be; 
And with voices, whose next breath may be their last 
sigh, 
They sing a faint requiem to sea and to sky. 
** How are the mighty fallen!” 
The noble passed away 
The glory of the nation 
How turns it to decay! 
The proud man stoops to death, 
The lowly’s not ie low, 
One common air their breath, 
One common fate they know. 


Sink! Sink! thou mouldering corse, 
To the dark ocean-cave; 
We feel contagion’s touch, 
We soon shall share thy grave. 
Soar! soar, thou spirit blest, 
To realms beyond the sky !— 
Ours hope to share thy rest;— 
The spirit cannot die.” 


breast, 


As cease the dying echoes on the gale, 

Again their looks fix on the fluttering sail, 

And their eyes catch again the symbol drear, 
Which shows to all such cause for moral fear.— 
Shut up in wo, confined to wait their fall, 

Fain would they haste the doom, that comes to all! 


Oh! who shall raise the brazen serpent hi 
That faith and penitence may thither fly? 
Who now shall stand, of old where Moses stood, 
Between the rebel nations and their God? 

Who stand, like Aaron, on the dangerous ground, 
Where dire contagion, gathering, sweeps around? 
Who, when on man the Almighty’s wrath is shed, 
Shall “ stand between the living and the dead,” 
That on those decks, with pestilence arrayed, 

The healing word be said,—‘‘the plague be stayed?” 


Spirit of Piety and humble Prayer! 

Who are not harmed by pestilential air; 

Whose wings shake off pollution, in thy flight 

To the high realms of God’s eternal light, 

Be’t thine to intercede, to bless, to save; 

Lest the green flag wave o’er the nations’ grave,— 

Lest this infection clog each ocean cave,— 

Lest with corruption teaming roll each foaming 
wave! 


gh, 


THE LILY.—sy mrs. tiene. 


How withered, perished, seems the form 
Of yon obscure, unsightly root! 

Yet from the blight of wintry storm, 

It hides secure ihe precious fruit. 


The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 

Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 


Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 

*Till vernal suns and vernal 

Shail kiss once more her fragrant breast. 


Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting slighted thing! 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the spring. 

Oh! many a stormy night shall close 
Tn gloom u the barren earth, 
While still in undisturbed re 
Uninjured lies the future birth. 
AndI with sce 

Hope’s po smile shall 

Or mock her fond credulity, 

As hersoft tears the spot bedew. 


view ; 


Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear! 
The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 
t The promis’d verdant shoot appear, 
And Natute bid her blossoms bloom. 
And thou, © virgin queen of spring ! 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting thy gréen sheaths silken string, 
Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 
Unfold thy robes of purest white 
Unsullied from the darksome grave, 
And thy soft petals siivery light 
In the mild breeze untewtered wave. 
So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow lowes wo tie, 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye: 
And bear the long, cold, wintry ni 
Aud bear her own degraded —- 
And wait till Heaven’s reviving li 
Eternal Spring ! shali burst the gloom. 


On Tuesday ing, 27th instant, by the 
Btiles Ely, D. D HOMAS ECKART ASHMEAD Enq. 
to Miss ELIZABETH HALL BREADY, daughter pf the 


Lee Bready, Esq. of this city. 

n Thursday evening, at Lamberton, N. J. 

M. J. Rhees, ALFRED BENNET, of Philadelphia te 
ANN MARIA ANDERSON, of the former place." 

On the 18th inst. in Bordentown, N.J. by the Rev. Mor- 
gan Rhees, Mr. GEO. W. DAVENPORT, of Boston, to 
Miss ANN B. M‘NELL, of this city. . 

n Thursday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ash- 
ton, Mr. JOHN LAWRENCE ROSS, to Miss ELIZA. 
a ENKINS, both of Southwark. 

n the evening of the 24th inst. by the Rev. G. Chandler 
Mr. JOHN BAKER, to Miss MA ; f 
Kensington. iss MARY E. AGSTIN, allof 

Iso, by the same, on the evening of i 
WM. DAY, to Miss MARY M. BAKER. st Mr. 

n the same evening, by the same, Mr. GEO. 

Miss MARY ANN MONFORD RIGBY, to 

t Beesley’s Point, N. J. on the 17th inst. ROBERT T. 
CONRAD, Esq. to Miss ARABELLA GRIFFING, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, ROB 

n the inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, JOSEP 
H. SHEMILLA, to MARY ANN SANDERS, all of ie 


n the 18th inst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, FRANCIS 
HILL ELTON, to ELIZA RUSSELL, all of this city. 

In Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr, 
Sergent, Mr. FRANCIS B. SAYERS, to Miss HARRIET, 
only daughter of the late Henry Winter, of Baltimore, 

On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. J. Mont- 
gomery, ROBT, MORLOT, of Paris, son of the late Gen. 
Morlot, to NATHALIE FRANCES, daughter of John L. 
Bujac, of this city. 

At York, Pa. on Thursday morning, 22d instant, by the 
Rev. Dr. Schmucker, EDWARD BORHEK, of Philadel- 
phia, to MARIA LOUSIA, daughter of John H. Genther, 
of the former place. 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. W. Brantly, 
Dr. JOHN E. TIMS, of York, U. C. to Miss JANE, daugh- 
ter of T. W. Dyott, of this city. 

At Vernon Place, near Newport, R. I. on the 16th ult. 
by the Rev. Albert Barns, AMBROSE WHITE, Esq. to 

iss EL({ZABETH G, daughter of the tate Joseph Peace, 
Esq. of Philadelphia. 


. DIED, 

On Tuesday evening; 20th inst. Mr. SAMUEL OWEN, 
in the 33d year of his age. 

On Thursday, 15th inst. at the Hermitage, the residence 
of Samuel Dickinson, Esq. near Trenton, N. J., Dr. WM. 
C. M‘CALL, a surgeon in the Navy of the U. States. 

On the Ist inst. at Montevideo, near Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, in the 53d year ofhis age, JOSEPH BENN 
EVES, Esq. formerly of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 2ist inst. of pulmonary con- 
am rp Mrs. MARY TANNER, consort of Henry 8. 

‘anner,. 

On Sunday morning, Mrs. HANNAH WAGER, relict 
of the late Philip Wager, ‘ 

On the 23d inst. ROBERT BRUSE, son of Wm. Bruse, 
aged 16 years. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, AND GENERAL AGENCY, 
No. 420 Pearl street, New York. 


Thomas H. Jackson & Co. respectfully inform the pab- 
lic, and particularly the Society or Frienps, that they 
have purchased from M. T. C. Gould his entire stock of 
Books and Stationary, recently under the agency of Isaac 
T. Hopper, at the corner of Pear! and Madison streets, New 
York. The business of the establishment will be imme- 
diately extended, so as to embrace, not only Friends’ Beoks, 
School Books, Stationary, &c. but all other articles usually 
ordered through Booksellers and Stationers. 

{n addition to this, there will be kept at the same place, 
an office for the publication and ‘agency of papers, periodi- 
cals, &e. &c. The friends and patrens of the late proprie- 
tor, and subscribers to the following periodicals, &c. are re- 
spectfully invited to continue their favours. All orders will 
be thankfully received, and promptly executed. 


AGENCIES. 

THE FRIEND, or Advocate of Truth, devoted to the 
interest of the Society of Friends, and published monthly, 
at $l a year—the Ist, 2d, and 3d volumes hound, and for 
sale—the 4th volume, now in press, commenced First-month 
Ist, 1831—(back numbers can be supplied.) 

THE HERALD OF TRUTH; devoted to liberal Chris- 
tianity, Science, Literature, and Miscellaneous Intelligence, 

blished every Saturday, at $2 a year. 

THE AMERICAN REPERTORY of Arts, Sciences, 
and useful Literature—a monthly publication, 24 pages each 
number,—the first volume bound, the 2d now publishing ; 
terms, $! a year. 

“ FRANKLIN JOURNAL,”’ 72 pages, monthly. 

“ PENNSYLVANIA INQquiReER,”’ daily, or semi week!y. 

“ weekly. 

“ Prorestant Episcorauian, or Church Register.” 

“ Tar monthly. 

Liperat Preacner,”’ monthly. 

Also, the genera! agency for Gould's short-hand books, 
charts, cards, common place books, fountain-pens, \-c. \c- 
New York, Eighth-mopth Ist, 183], 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prixtine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 
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